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THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY. 


ie high authority of Lord Lawrence will probably 
disturb the apparent unanimity which prevailed in 
England as to the necessity of invading Afghanistan. Lord 
LAWRENCE’S judgment is entitled to respect, even when his 
arguments are not convincing; but it is remarkable that 
he seems neither to recognize the change of circumstances 
which arises from the reception of a Russian Envoy at 
Cabul nor the possible share of Russia in the recent policy 
ofthe Amrrr. It may have been prudent to tolerate the 
sullen isolation of a semi-barbarous ruler as long as it was 
indiscriminate or impartial, and nevertheless to resent his 
ostentatious preference ofarival Power. If theenterprise is 
undertaken, the mode of prosecution must be determined 
exclusively by professional judgment. Mr. Fawcerv, in a 
letter to the Daily News, raises the important question 
whether the cost of the war is to be borne by the English 
or the Indian Treasury. The late Lord Derby, when the 
government of India was transferred from the Company 
to the Crown, stated that the expense of wars beyond the 
Indian frontier, undertaken for English objects, would not 
be paid out of Indian revenues; but, as might be ex- 
pected, no definition was attempted of Imperial or of 
Indian interests. The expense of the subsequent Persian 
war was divided between the English and the Indian Govern- 
ments. Mr. Fawcett relies on a vague declaration, attri- 
buted to the Viceroy, that he had, before he left England, 
arranged with the Secretary of Stare the due subordina- 
tion of his measures to the policy of the Government at 
home. It was proper that the two Governments should act 
in concert; but it may perhaps have been intended that 
any military operations which might be necessary in India 
should be consideredas local in their character. The expense 
of the last Afghan war was borne by the Company, although 
the Directors steadily opposed the warlike enterprise which 
was undertaken by Lord AvcKLAND at the instigation of Lord 
Patmerston. On that, as on other occasions, the pacific 
inclinations of the Company were overruled by the 
Ministers of the Crown acting through the Board of Con- 
trol. Mr. Fawcett fails to show that the punishment of 
the Ameer’s insolence is not a duty primarily devolving 
on the Indian Government. The share of Russia in the 
transaction has not been officially ascertained ; nor is it 
possible at present to determine how far the incitement of 
trouble in Afghanistan was, as some Russian newspapers 
assert, intended to react on the mode of executing the 
Berlin treaty. The strongest part of Mr. Fawcert’s argu- 
ment is founded on the financial necessities of the Indian 
Government ; yet it is impossible to maintain a vast Em- 
pire, garrisoned by a powerful army, if means cannot be 
found for prosecuting a frontier war. The money must in 
the first instance be raised by loan, and the payment of in- 
terest with or without a sinking fund would not impose on 
the taxpayers an intolerable burden. It may be 4 question 
whether England ought not to bear a portion of the ex- 
pense, if the Government is satisfied with the proofs of the 
baleful activity of Russian intrigue, which was stimulated 
by the antagonism which prevailed before, if not after, 
the Treaty of Berlin. A check to the menacing encroach- 
ments of , Seaten in Central Asia would be an advantage 
to England as well as to India. But for the war between 
Russia and Turkey, no Envoy might perhaps have been de- 
spatched to Cabul for the purpose of inflaming the enmity 
of SHere Aut against England. 

The military preparations which must for some time 


past have been deemed contingently necessary appear to 
proceed with commendable promptitude. wo forces, 
numbering together twelve thousand men, are to be dis- 
tributed between Quettah and the nearer end of the 
Bolan Pass. It is not yet known whether a more direct 
advance on Cabul will be made from Peshawur through 
the Khyber. The Viceroy and his advisers prudently 
abstain from any public announcement of the time 
or the plan of the impending campaign. Some military 
writers strongly urge an immediate advance, in the belief 
that both Cabul and Candahar might be occupied before 
the winter sets in in December. The political advantages 
of an early invasion are so obvious that, if the movement 
is postponed, the delay may confidently be attributed to 
reasons of military prudence. A Correspondent of the 
Times who is generally well informed positively asserts 
that a winter campaign would be rash or impracticable. 
His opinions are entitled to much weight, if they are 
founded on a knowledge of the policy which is in favour 
at headquarters. The intention of the Viceroy to transfer 
the seat of government to Mooltan during the winter is 
compatible with the design either of an autumn 
or a spring campaign. If no decisive movement is to 
be made at present, questions will hereafter arise as to 
the expediency of having hurried on the quarrel with 
the AMEER at a moment when it was impossible to resent a 
probable act of contumacy. The appointment of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief will soon be announced ; and it may be 
hoped that in the conduct of the war he will be allowed a 
large discretion. The names of the principal subordinate 
officers appear to command confidence in India; nor is 
there reason to apprehend a repetition of the disgraceful 
favouritism which prevailed during the former Afghan 
war, and beyond the days of the Crimea. It is unlucky, 
but perhaps unavoidable, that generals of competent rank 
have passed the age of sixty. Respect rather than con- 
fidence is suggested by the statement that a brave officer 
first rose to distinction forty years ago. 

The former Afghan war was declared in a proclamation by 
Lord AUCKLAND, dated October 1, 1838, and it began in the 
following spring. Then, as now, the war originated in 
jealousy of Russian intrigues; but the quarrel was unne- 
cessarily forced on Dost ManomMep; whereas his son has 
wantonly offered a gross affront to the Indian Government. 
The Persians, who have long been instruments of Russian 
aggression, besieged Herat in the early part of 1838; and, 
on the obstinate refusal of Lord AuckLanpD to protect the 
Afghan ruler against the threatened encroachments of 
Russia and Persia, the AMEER announced his intention of 
making terms with the invader; but, before a rupture 
had taken place, the siege of Herat was raised through 
the efforts of ELprep Porrincer, then a lieutenant in the 
Indian army, who undertook the conduct of the defence. 
It would have been easy to make terms with Dosr 
Manommep; but unfortunately Lord Avcktanp, under the 
direction of Lord Patmersroy, or nominally of Sir Jony 
Hoswovusez, had determined to restore Shah Soosan, a 
—_—— pretender to the throne of Afghanistan. 

ith some opposition from the highlanders in the passes, 
and under the commissariat difficulties which are 
common in wild countries, the invading army marched 
without serious opposition by the Bolan Pass and by 
Quettah, Candahar, and Ghuznee to Cabul. A circuitous 
route was preferred, because the Punjaub and the Afghan 
territory of Peshawur were then in ion of RunsErr 
Sincx. The chiefs of Scinde, though also nominally inde- 
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pendent, were better trusted, because they were less 
powerful. The Chief of Khelat, who was unfriendly to 
the invading army, was soon afterwards dethroned. Dost 
Manowmen, after evacuating Cabul and incurring a defeat 
in the northern part of his country, surrendered to Sir 
W. Macnacuren, the civil representative of the English 
Government, and was sent into honourable captivity 
in India. Shah Soosan was placed, without active 
opposition, on the throne, and the English conquest 
appeared to be complete. The revolt of December 1841, the 
disastrous retreat of the army, and the treacherous massacre 
by Manomep Axpar Kuan, are among the saddest memories 
in history, though it is true that the English part of 
the force was insignificant in numbers, and that the mis- 
fortune was caused by the grossest incapacity and mis- 
management. From January 1841 and February 1842 
Sir Roserr Sate gallantly maintained his position at 
Jellalabad, and in the spring of 1842 General Po.tock 
forced the Khyber Pass, relieved Jellalabad, and met Norv, 
who had advanced simultaneously from Candahar, at 
Cabul. The result of the whole war was to prove that 
Afghanistan could offer no solid resistance to English 
arms. Dost Manommen, after his resoration, maintained 
the English alliance with unwavering loyalty through the 
remainder of his reign. 

The Punjaub and Scinde, which from 1838 to 1843 
were watched by the Indian Government with constant 
anxiety, now place their resources at its disposal. 
The passes in the mountains from the Khyber to the 
Bolan are watched from nearly one hundred forts by 
detachments posted there for the purpose; and Quettah 
has, with the assent of the Khan of Kaue.at, been 
providently occupied by a garrison which will now be 
strongly reinforced. It may be assumed that the passage 
of the Bolan is secured; and negotiations are in progress 
with the chiefs of the tribes which occupy the other passes. 
It must not be forgotten that Po.tock, having either no 
time or no inclination to buy off the Khyber chiefs, forced 
his way with trifling loss by observing the rules of military 
science. The ulterior intentions of the English Govern- 
ment and the Viceroy have naturally not been disclosed. 
The army which is to march on Cabul will not be 
encumbered by the presence of a pretender; nor 
will there be any disposition to dethrone SHERE 
Aul, if it is found possible to exact sufficient pledges 
for his future submission and fidelity. If Asiatic 
potentates can be convinced at a moderate cost that it is 
not safe to defy England at the instigation of Russia, the 
war will not have been undertaken in vain. For the pre- 
sent it will be prudent to accept the assurances of the 
Russian Government that it has taken no part in provok- 
ing the quarrel. Russian journalists who announce that 
the Afghan war has been arranged for the purpose of cor- 
recting the miscarriages of Berlin may lbel their own 
country with impunity. All their efforts will be insuffi- 
cient to lower them to the level of the Irish brawlers who 
affect enthusiastic sympathy for Suere ALI, as their pre- 
decessors, nearly forty years ago, applauded in prose 
and verse the bloodthirsty treason of Akbar Kuan. 


THE POPE'S LETTER. 


—— Port has made the appointment of Cardinal Nina 
to the Secretaryship of State the occasion of a letter 
in which he reviews the relations of the Holy See to the 
temporal Powers with which it is at variance. The 
tone of the letter is temperate and dignified. What- 
ever may be the degree of identity between Leo XIII. 
and Prius IX. in the matter of policy, there is no 
resemblance between them in the matter of language. It 
is needless to say that the pontifical view of modern 
society is not that which modern society is disposed to take 
of itself. When Leo XIII. succeeded to the Chair of Peter 
there were some who seemed to expect that the new Pore 
would be a sort of cross between the Dean of Westmrn- 
ster and Principal Tuttocu. They would scarcely have 
been surprised if he had preached at the English church 
in Rome, and sent the sermon to England for publication 
in Good Words. To persons of this temper the Popr’s 
lamentations over the apostacy of the world will seem ex- 
aggerated and unreal; while they will regard his decla- 


ration that the cure for the evil is only to be found in 


reconciliation to the Roman Church as distressingly bigoted. 
To any one who has not given the rein to his theological 


imagination, the contents of the Pope’s letter will appear 
to be very much what might have been looked for. 
It is clear by this time that Leo XII. is not 
going to astonish the Church by the extent or 
suddenness of the reforms which he proposes to effect. 
The general tendency of Roman diplomacy will be 
milder and more conciliatory than it was till lately, 
but there will be no extraordinary or conspicuous 
reversal of what his predecessor has done. The Italian 
Government, for example, would find Leo XIII. easier 
to deal with than Pius IX., supposing that they were 
genuinely anxious to come to terms with him. But 
if the Italian Government waits until the Pope pro- 
poses terms, or originates a scheme under which an 
amicable separation of Church and State will be effected 
and the Porr’s position in Rome will be simply that of 
head of a voluntary religious body, it is likely to wait 
along time. If ever a really Conservative reaction sets 
in in Italy it will probably, if Leo XIII. is then alive, be 
easy to establish that modus vivendi which has been the 
dream of the best Italian statesmen. But there is nothing 
about the Pore’s character or policy that is calculated to 
take a Radical people by storm, or to bring the Italians to 
his feet in a passion of self-accusing admiration. 

The Pore deserves the credit of having seized a 
favourable moment for opening negotiations with Ger- 
many. The debate on the first reading of the 
Socialist Bill showed that the Imperial Government 
is not quite easy at the results of the struggle which 
it has waged with so much persistency. A nation 
which sees the ministers of religion exiled or imprisoned 
is not likely, if the Government succeeds in commanding 
its sympathy, to think more highly of religion itself; and 
the loosening of old-fashioned obligations which naturally 
follows is very well calculated to encourage new and specu- 
lative ideas of all kinds. So long as these ideas did not 
relate to politics the Government was philosophically 
indifferent to their diffusion ; but, now that Socialism has 
_been recognized as a public enemy, advanced thinkers of 
_ all kinds have fallen into discredit. Prince Bismarck has 
_ probably seen reason to regret those comfortable times in 
_which the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities always 
pulled together, and the clergy repaid the favour of the 

State by preaching unquestioning obedience. Things have 

altered since then ; and now, when the State finds itself 
| in need of all the weapons that it can lay hands on, it is 
_ natural that the change should appear less attractive than 
| when first Germany seemed to be about to add the Roman 
| Catholic Church to the list of her conquered foes. To 
| find that it has on the whole failed, and that, even so far 
| as it has succeeded, success has been attended with serious 
drawbacks, is a discovery which will set a prudent Go- 
vernment to consider whether it may not retrace its steps. 
In entering upon his conflict with Rome Prince BismarcK 
made two mistakes. He did not consider whether Rome 
had given any cause for the attack which could be so 
stated as to inflame the popular feeling against her, and 
he did not limit his demands to points on which submis- 
sion was conceivably possible. That the German Govern- 
ment will see it expedient to retreat some day or other can 
scarcely be doubted. Whether it will, at present, take 
advantage of the Popsr’s desire to “establish a real, solid, 
“and durable peace ” will probably depend on the success 
of Prince Bismarck’s negotiations with the National 
Liberals. 

The Pore begins his reference to the relations between 
the Vatican and the Italian Government with a long list 
of charges which he might make, but, for the moment, ab- 
stains from making. He will for the moment say nothing 
about his sorrow for the spoliations which the Papacy has 
undergone, or for the suppression of the religious orders, 
or for the severance of the great Roman charities from the 
clergy, or for the law which obliges Seminarists to serve in 
the army, or for the multiplication of heretical schools in 
Rome itself. All these things are obstacles to a reconcilia- 
tion between himself and the Italian Government; but 
there is ene which is more insuperable still. These are all 
wrongs inflicted on the Church, but they do not aim at 
rendering the ordinary administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs impossible. The course which the Italian Govern- 
ment has lately pursued with regard to the appointment 
of bishops does aim at this. After the occupation of Rome 
it was publicly declared that the Sovereign Pontiff 
| would enjoy complete liberty in the appointment of 
_ bishops to the Italian sees. Instead of fulfilling this pledge, 
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the Government has withheld from newly appointed 
bishops the revenues of their sees, and refused to recognize 
their nominations to benefices. The reason assigned for 
this refusal was the omission of the bishops to present 
to the Government the instruments of their appointment 
and institution; but, since the Apostolic See, anxious to 
concede all that it could to the Italian Government, con- 
sented to allow the bishops to recognize the Government 
to this extent, one excuse after another has been alleged 
as a reason for the continued refusal either to pay them 
their incomes or to admit their jurisdiction. The choice 
of the Pops is not accepted as a sufficient testimony to the 
fitness of a bishop for his functions. He is forced to 
undergo the humiliation of a prolonged and secret inquiry 
into his character, as though he were an unknown or sus- 
pected person. Even the fact that he has been for years 
a bishop, and has been recognized as such by the Govern- 
ment, does not excuse him from this ordeal. The prelate 
who was lately translated to the see of Perugia has 
been treated by the Government as though he had just 
been raised to the episcopal dignity. 

It is not unreasonable that the Pore should on this 
evidence attribute to the Italian Government a determina- 
tion to regard the Church as an enemy with whom recon- 
ciliation is impossible. If ever the Law of Guarantees is 
to be carried out, there is no part of the Popr’s authority 
which it will be more necessary to leave unfettered than 
the appointment of bishops. Some future Concordat be- 
tween the two powers may concede to the Italian Govern- 
ment certain rights of veto or of suggestion ; but the Law 
of Guarantees was not, strictly speaking, a Concordat. It 
was a demonstration offered to the Catholic world that 
the spiritual freedom of the Pope might be maintained 
intact under a system which subjects the policy of Italy to 
all the vicissitudes of Parliamentary government. Nothing 
could promise less well for the success of such an atiempt 
than a maintenance by the Italian Government of its old 
claims in the matter of appointments to benefices. A right 
which is reasonahle and appropriate when the alliance 
between the Staite and the Church is unbroken ayd the 
wealth of the Cuurch unimpaired, may cease to be either 
the one or the other when the alliance between the State 
and the Church is dissolved and the clergy have become 
mere pensioners of the Government. Italy as it is, and as 
it seems likely to be, will never be on good terms with 
Rome except on an understanding that each shall let the 
other alone ; and the Government which is most anxious 
to bring this about, and has most to gain from its being 
brought about, is the Government which ought to set the 
example. It isa great mistake to leave the Pops free to say 
with truth what Leo XIII. says of the Italian authorities. 


MR. LOWE ON IMPERIALISM. 


\ R. LOWE has made, in the current number of the 
i Fortnightly Review, a vigorous attack on the policy 
which has lately acquired the name of Imperialism. A 
few years ago the same word was used to designate the 
form of government which seemed to be firmly established 
in France; but the empire which Mr. Lowe denounces 
may be administered by an aristocracy or by a democracy 
as well as by a single person. The Roman Republic had 
become Imperial long before it submitted to the sway of 
the Czsars. A month ago Mr. Gree, in the Nineteenth 
Century, contrasted Imperialism with an economic system 
and with the narrow policy which he called parochial- 
ism; and, as he himself said, his sympathy with both 
alternatives enabled him to be impartial. Mr. Lowe is 
exclusively on one side, and he assumes that the present 
Government is on the other. With an exaggeration alien 
to his ordinary method and to his habits of thought, he 
declares that the next election “will in all proba- 
“ bility be ranked by posterity among the most momen- 
“tous that have occurred during the last six hundred 
“ years.” It is of course possible that any year may form a 
principal epoch in history; but, if it were prudent to 
imdulge in prophetic conjectures, domestic changes might 
perhaps seem likely to be more fertile of consequences than 
wars, treaties, or alliances which are essentially transitory. 
Those who may be inclined to agree with Mr. Lows’s esti- 
mate of Cyprus and of the Turkish protectorate are never- 
theless at liberty to console themselves with the reflection 
that novel foreign enterprises will, if they prove burden- 
some, probably be abandoned. Mr. Lower’s six centuries 


have witnessed, in addition to domestic events, the contests 
of England with the Spanish monarchy, with Louis XIV., 
and with Napo.eon ; but the national growth has not been 


| primarily or permanently promoted or checked by the 
of of or of WELLINGTON. 
The Afghan war also, if it has to be fought, will 
_ pass over without leaving appreciable traces. The Impe- 
which alarms Mr. 


. Lowe consists chiefly in a 
jealousy of Russia which will not, it may be hoped, issue 
in European war. If the next election causes the exten- 
sion of household suffrage to counties, or if it promotes 
the future disestablishment of the Church in England and 
in Scotland, it will have decided issues less figurative 
than Imperialism and more practically important. 

The Imperialism of English policy has generally taken 
the form of resistance to ambitious projects of empire. 
Pair Lovts XIV., and Naporxon all attempted in 
their turn to raise themselves by conyuest and usurpation 
above the level of other independent sovereigns ; and they 
successively encountered the resolute opposition of Eng- 
land. Even in the days of the elder Pirt, who would have 
seemed to Mr. Lowe an inveterate Imperialist, the 
Bovurson Family Compact, strengthened for a time by 
the alliance of Austria and of Russia, appeared gravely 
to endanger the balance of power. Lord BraconsrieLp 
and his colleagues have, as far as circumstances allowed, 
resisted the efforts of the gigantic Empire of Russia 
to aggrandize itself by the conquest of Turkey. The 
object has been pursued for a century with obstinate 
perseverance, and during that time the great majority of 
English statesmen have regarded the enterprise with un- 
concealed disapproval. Five-and-twenty years ago Lord 
ABERDEEN’s Government, against its own inclination, but 
in accordance with an almost universal national wish, en- 
gaged, not in a Congress, but in a war, for almost exactly 
the same ends which have been contemplated by the pre- 
sent Government. The Crimean war has since been 
severely criticized; but, among many objections, the 
charge of Imperialism has not been raised against its 
official authors. Lord PaLmerston earned his long and last- 
ing popularity by a steady adherence to the system which is 
now held up to odiumas Imperialist. Utterly disapproving 
the policy which Mr. Lowe recommends, Lord Patuerston 
maintained peace as long as he directed foreign affairs ; 
and the only war of his time was caused by the 
vacillation and timidity of rivals who had temporarily 
succeeded in counteracting his influence. National isola- 
tion, which Mr. LowE seems to recommend, is impossible 
to a country which, notwithstanding its insular position, 
has colonies and dependencies scattered over the world, 
and the greatest trade and largest maritime navy which 
have been possessed by any nation. Mr. Lowe would 
perhaps deprecate the cultivation of any special interest in 
the affairs of a country so remote as China ; yet it appears 
from a late return that, out of about two millions and a 
half of tonnage of vessels trading to China, England owns 
considerably more than two millions. The possession of 
the Indian Empire, which Mr. Lowe regretfully recog- 
nizes, is not less incompatible with an exclusive regard to 
domestic affairs. The issue between two systems of policy 
would be more accurately represented if the question were 
proposed whether it was the duty and interest of England 
to oppose the Imperialism of ambitious Powers. 

It is not necessary to accept Mr. Lows’s challenge by 
vindicating the policy which he condemns. If Imperialism 
means craving for additional territory, officious interference 
in the concerns of foreign countries, or the idleand contempt- 
ible pursuit of military glory, Imperialism is bad and mis- 
chievous; but none o . Lowe’s opponents in the 
contest which is to be the culminating struggle of six 
hundred years will undertake the defence of the system 
which he denounces. The measures of a Government 
must be judged on their merits; but the intentions and 
theories of their promoters may generally be interpreted 
by their own language. Lord BEaconsFIELD and Lord 
Sauispury professed, with or without reason, to bri 
back from Berlin, not territorial aggrandizement, nor pre- 
parations for conquest, but peace accompanied, as they 
said, by honour. It is needless to prove that a turbulent 
policy is in itself objectionable, though it may be perfectl 
legitimate to show that the Berlin Treaty or the Tarkish 
Convention involves future risks. The general propo- 
sition that the first duty of a Government is to promote 
the happiness of the people is equally indisputable and 
barren. Experience has not shown that abstinence from 
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concern in international affairs is always prudent. 
The timidity of James I. has not been favourably con- 
trasted by historians with the vigour of CromweLt. The 
withdrawal of Prussia from the European concert during 
the interval between 1794 and 1806 immediately preceded 
the humiliation which resulted from the defeat of Jena. 
Mr. Lowe himself virtually admits that the accession of 
the Conservative party to office was in some degree 
attributable to the irritation which had been caused by 
the foreign policy of the former Government. <A reputa- 
tion for unlimited pliability to foreign demands and 
encroachments is unsafe, as well as offensive to national 
pride. The difference between the systems of policy re- 
spectively represented by Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Lowe 
and by Lord BeaconsrietpD and Lord Satispury is one of 
degree in practice, though there may be a wide divergence 
in spirit. Mr. Lows, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
was not less responsible for the positive stipulations of 
the treaty of 1871 than for the repeal of the Black Sea 
clauses of 1856. 

One of the numerous and unavoidable disadvantages of 
political controversy consists in the fallacious appearance of 
dissent from the truismsorsound maxims as well as from the 
fallacies propounded by an adversary. Mr. Lowe’s argu- 
ments would be sound if they were directed against op- 

nents holding the opinions which he seems to attack. 
He inquires, with apparent force, what will be gained 
“when each of us has come to consider himself an 
ALEXANDER or a Sesostris?” The obvious answer that 
nothing will be gained seems to admit the assumption 
that the cultivation of an insane popular conceit has been 
deliberately undertaken by some body of statesmen. Some 
Minister may perhaps, in the heat of debate, have used 
such a phrase as Imperialism; but he can certainly 
not have intended to tempt his supporters or the 
members of the general community to regard themselves 
as conquering heroes. Lord PaLMERsTON was content 
to boast, with perhaps an admixture of hyperbole, that he 
had secured to every English subject the immunities of a 
Roman citizen. Mr. Lows’s alarms are not confined tothe 
dangers of an aggressive foreign policy. He says that 
“ the poisoned chalice of Imperialism which we have held 
“out to our allies and rivals is now commended to our 
“ own lips.” The drug has changed its character by the 
use of the poisoned chalice for domestic consumption. 
Mr. Lower means that a vicious foreign policy has been 
pursued by means which are, in his judgment, unconstitu- 
tional; but the policy might have been good, though it 
involved an irregular process, or it might have been rash 
and ruinous, and yet strictly constitutional. The poison 
in the chalice consists in the adoption of important mea- 
sures without the previous consent of Parliament. It is 
true that in such cases a Ministry acts at its own 
risk; but the subsequent approval of Parliament con- 
stitutes a complete indemnity. Mr. Lowe knows that 
all the acts which he denounces have been ratified by 
majorities of from 100 to 120 in the House of Commons. 
There must in every State be somewhere an ultimate 
authority ; aud in England it is vested in Parliament. If 
the Government had miscalculated the judgment of the 
House of Commons, it would have been driven from office ; 
and the penalty has in modern times been considered a 
sufficient substitute for the obsolete remedy of impeach- 
ment. If such a decision had been given, it would 
probably not have been too late to reopen the foreign 
policy of the Government. A Constitution may, as in the 

nited States, require two or more departments of the 
Government to ratify treaties before they are valid. The 
English Constitution is framed on different principles, and 
it has not been violated either in letter or in spirit. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


WwHss the CuanceLior of the Excnequer introduced 
the Supplementary Budget on the 6th of August, 
he stated that he saw no reason for doubting the correct- 
ness of his original estimates, adding that the proceeds of 
the taxes were coming in fairly well. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether he is still of the same opinion. 
To outsiders the Revenue Returns for the three months 
that ended on Monday night—the second quarter of the 
financial year—appear very unsatisfactory; but then, if 
we had access to official secrets, we possibly might learn 
that this is due to temporary and exceptional causes 


which need inspire no anxiety. Looking at the figures, 
however, without any other explanation than they furnish 
of themselves, they certainly are not encouraging. They 
seem to show that the long depression in trade, con- 
tinuing now for more than five years, the stagnation 
caused by the unsettled state of Europe and Asia, little 
cece by the Berlin Treaty, the consequences of 
famines in the East, and the results of three successive 
bad harvests are telling with accumulating effect on the 
purchasing power of the people. And the inference thus 
drawn derivesadditional strength from notorious facts, such 
as the collapse of the cotton, coal, iron, and allied metal in- 
dustries, the increase of pauperism lately reported, and the 
decline in the traffic of the “heavy” lines. Apparently, 
the working classes have less money to spend than they 
had even twelve months ago on the luxuries which bear 
the main burden of our indirect taxation. It must be 
be borne in mind, indeed, that there has not yet been 
time for improvement to manifest itself. Even if trade were 
beginning to revive, the revival would not be immediately 
felt in the Exchequer receipts. Its first indications will 
be thriftier habits and steadier work on the part of 
the wage-earning classes, which would diminish rather 
than stimulate the productiveness of our fiscal system. 
Moreover, the decline in productiveness is as yet not very 
serious. Still the fact that, notwithstanding growth of 
population, the consuming power of the people is falling 
off, isa grave one. The significant feature of the Returns 
is the decreased productiveness of Customs, Excise, and 
Stamps, which together are estimated to yield fifty-nine 
out of the eighty-three millions sterling expected to be 
raised this year, or not far short of three-quarters of 
the whole national income. On the other hand, the Post 
Office, the Telegraphs, the interest on advances to local 
authorities, and the Income-tax are more productive. 
The net result is that the quarter closes with a small 
increase of 83,545/. over the receipts of the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. But the augmentations in 
the four last-named items do not compensate for the 
decrease in the others. The Income-tax was increased by 
twopence, and necessarily, therefore, produces more than 
it did last year. The interest received from local authori- 
ties little more than defrays the charge of the loans out of 
which the advances are made; and the receipts of the 
Post Office and Telegraph service fluctuate too much 
from time to time to allow of any argument being built on 
a slight increment. On the other hand, a simultaneous 
decline in Customs, Excise, and Stamps—unless there is 
some explanation not known to the public—seems to prove 
that the national prosperity is still diminishing. 


The decrease in the Customs is the most disquieting. 
It amounts for the quarter to 44,c00/., and has occurred 
in spite of the addition of fourpence to the Tobacco 
duties. It would thus appear that the old duties 
have become so unproductive that the loss upon them 
more than swallows up all the gain from the new. It 
may be, however, that this was due to some exceptional 
perturbing cause acting upon the returns of the past 
few months. When introducing the Budget in April 
the CHanceLtor of the Excuequer explained that, in 
anticipation of enhanced taxation, there had been in 
the last days of March an extraordinary clearance of 
goods through the Custom House, in consequence of 
which he estimated a diminution this year compared with 
last in the receipts from Customs of 219,000l. At the 
same time he added fourpence to the Tobacco duties, 
which he estimated would give him three-quarters of a 
million. The calculated net increment over last year’s re- 
venue was thus 530,000l., which ought to give for the six 
months ending on Monday night 265,000]. As we have 
explained, there has been instead an actual decrease in the 
last three months. In the previous quarter, however, there 
was a larger augmentation, and consequently for the half- 
year there is an increase of 98,ocool. This is not much 
more than one-third of what was estimated, and, more 
significant still, it was all earned in the very beginning of 
the year. As the year advanced, each week compared 
less and less favourably with the corresponding week of 
last year, when the Tobacco duties were untouched, 
until at last a whole quarter’s yield of the enhanced 
duties shows a considerable falling off below the old 
level. The inference is irresistible, that lowered wages 
and closed mills and forges caused the consumption of 
dutiable goods to shrink more and more as months 
passed over. The Excise returns are hardly more en- 
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couraging. For the quarter they show a falling-off of 
39,0001. This is a smaller proportionate decrease than in 
the case of Customs, which is something. And it may also 
be remarked that the decline in the second three months 
is trifling compared with the first three months. For the 
whole half-year the diminution is 227,000]. The diminnu- 
tion of consumption continues, but it is not accelerated as 
in the case of Customs. One other favourable circumstance 
is that the only addition to the Excise duties was the in- 
crease of the tax on dogs, calculated to yield 100,000l. 
But then, as a set-off on the other side, we have to note 
that the Excise revenue last year showed a decline. The 
comparison is made with a bad year, and yet the result is 
unfavourable. Still the fact that the decrease in the second 
quarter is proportionately slight allows us to hope that 
we have nearly seen the worst. Coming, in the last place, 
to Stamps, we find a decline for the three months of 
32,0001., and for the six of 197,000l. The facts under 
this head are precisely of the same kind as those which 
we have just been examining. There is a falling-off, but 
at a retarded rate. Were it not for the Customs returns, 
therefore, we should be inclined to hope that the lowest 
point of the depression had been reached, and that the 


time had come when the pinch of poverty compels_ 


men to keep away from the beer-shop and _public- 
house, and to work hard and practise economy. At such 
a moment the consumption of the luxuries of the masses 
of the people would be reduced to a minimum; but the 
first step towards revived prosperity would have been 
taken. There remain two items still to be mentioned, 
which also exhibit diminished productiveness—Miscella- 
neous and the House duty. The decrease in the latter was 
anticipated. Sir S. Norrucore last April made remissions 
which were estimated to amount to 80,0001. But forthe half- 
year there is, on the contrary, a slight increase, though 
the last quarter shows a falling-off of 13,000/. The Mis- 
cellaneous revenue is too heterogeneous in character for a 
small increase or decrease to count. 

It would be rash in the extreme to draw any confident 
conclusions from the figures we have just been examining. 
As symptomatic of the condition of the country they are 
most valuable; but they would almost certainly prove 
misleading if from them we were to attempt to predict 
the future. The first half of the financial year is invari- 
ably the least productive—often to such an extent as to 
give rise to fears like those now entertained, but which are 
usually in the remaining half-year proved to be unfounded. 
Besides, there are circumstances in the present case which 
allow us to hope that matters may mend. The Berlin 
Treaty did not dispel the fears of war until we had 
reached the very eve of the holiday season. Even if busi- 
ness were about to revive, we should hardly see much 
improvement in August and September. Moreover, we 
have had this year a fairly good harvest, and the supply of 
foreign corn is abundant. Still, while a pessimist tone is 
to be avoided, we ought not to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the present financial situation is unsatisfactory. The 
expenditure of the year is estimated to amount to 
84,386,000l., while the receipts are estimated at no more 
than 83,230,0001. Consequently there is a calculated 
deficit of 1,156,0001. It may be thought that we ought to 
put it still higher, since the CaanceLtor of the ExcHEQUER 
told the House of Commons in August that there would 
probably be a further sum needed on account of the war in 
South Africa, and we always have Supplementary Civil 
Service Estimates. But against these charges must be 
set the annual savings, which are equally regular. We 
take the above figures, therefore, as a fair estimate of the 
probable deficit—unless, indeed, an Afghan expedition 
should disarrange all calculations. But the possibility 
of so large a deficit in a time of peace is very grave. That 
it may not beexceeded it will be necessary that the twopence 
added to the Income-tax should yield the full amount 
anticipated—three millions. On that point we have no 
indications, as the bulk of the Income-tax is collected in 
the January quarter. It will be further necessary that 
Customs and Excise together should produce 630,000/. more 
than last year; whereas, at the end of six months, they 
were 129,000. in arrear. In the remaining six-and-twenty 
weeks, that is, they have to make up a leeway of three- 
quarters of a million. And, lastly, the other items must 
not fall off. These conditions are not impossible, but, even 
if they are all fulfilled, they will leave us with a deficit of 
1,156,000l. This is not a satisfactory position for the 
richest country in the world. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CHURCH. 


O well-wisher to France can do otherwise than regret 
the course which the dispute between the Republican 
and Conservative parties is more and more taking. Poli- 
tical strife has been found quite sufficiently provocative of 
passion among Frenchmen, and it certainly did not need 
to be intensified by religious passion. et it’ is now 
declared on all hands that religion, and not politics, is the 
cause which divides Frenchmen most. The Conservatives 
proclaim themselves the defenders, not so much of this or 
that form of monarchy against the Republic, as of the 
Church against her infidel assailants. The Republicans 
assert that the real enemy they have to fight with is 
Clericalism, and that, when this has once been defeated, 
there will no longer be any serious element of disturbance 
left in France. All that fanaticism on each side can 
do to inflame its supporters or its enemies is done 
withont stint, with the result of giving an air of dignity to 
their mutual hatreds which makes it quite a sacred duty 
to cherish them. In part this unfortunate state of things 
is due to causes for which the French are not specially 
responsible. That fraitful source of confusion, the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Porg, has had an effect in France 
hardly, if at all, less disastrous than it has had in Italy. From 
the moment that the Liberal party became associated with 
its overthrow, that party became an object of blind detesta- 
tion to all Ultramontanes. A party which could rejoice 
at Rome’s becoming the capital of Italy, and had always op- 
posed the one feature of the Emperor Napo.eon’s policy 
which sanctified all the rest, was a party for which they 
could entertain no tolerance. The French Republic became 
associated in their minds with the Italian Revolution, and in 
that character it became their duty as good Christians to 
oppose it with all their strength. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that this opposition should take a secular form. As 
even M. VeviLLor did not propose that, in the event of the 
Republic being overthrown, the Pore should be proclaimed 
sovereign of France, the Ultramontanes had to choose or 
invent a standard under which to range their forces. With 
rare exceptions they chose the white flag. A few of them, 
indeed, confessed to a grateful preference for the heir of 
Napoteon III.; but, speaking generally, Catholic and 
Legitimist became almost exchangeable terms. It was 
hardly wonderful, therefore, that the Church should come 
in for its full portion of the dislike with which the Legiti- 
mists are regarded in France. In spite of the efforts of a 
very small number of ecclesiastics like the Bishop of Gap, 
the clergy took to preaching that every Republican was, as 
such, an enemy of holy things; and, as usually happens, 
the Republicans have tended more and more to justify 
their enemies’ description of them. Finding that every 
priest they met was a Legitimist or an Imperialist, they pro- 
ceeded to draw the inference that Catholicism is essentially 
inconsistent with Republican government, and that the 
first step to establishing the Republic in safetyjwould be to 
reduce the Catholic Church to a position of absolute sub- 
jection. That they cannot do this without denying their 
‘own avowed principles does not much trouble them. They 
can find precedents in abundance in revolutionary times, 
and even if precedents were wanting, they are ready to 
maintain that the changed character of the Church since 
the publication of the Syllabus and the sitting of the 
Vatican Council make the present a case of first instance. 
They differ from their revolutionary predecessors in not desir- 
ing to send the Church about its business. The experience 
of the early part of this century has convinced them that 
that would be a dangerous game to play. TheChurch left to 
itself has an inconvenient way of renewing its youth and 
getting back its strength, and of suddenly reappearing 
with undiminished vitality just when it was thought to be 
dead and buried. The new Radical idea, therefore, is to 
keep the Church in what is considered its proper place, to 
deprive it of all the honours which it claims to enjoy from 
the Government, and to take care that it gets none from 
the people. The clergy are to be excluded from every 
place in which they can exert any power except the 
churches, and even there they are to be strictly confined 
to what the State chooses to regard as their spiritual func- 
tions. Shut out from politics, shut out from education, 
closely watched as regards their sermons, restricted in 
their intercourse with Rome, the Church would, it is 
supposed, be really reduced to impotence. 
In making this calculation the Radicals forget one very 
important element. What is to be the inducement in con- 
sideration of which the Church is expected to submit to 
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this arrangement? It has seemingly been assumed that | 
the State, when once the Radicals have got the control of it, 
will be able to impose these terms on the clergy whetber 
they submit or not. In the literal sense of the words, this 
is no doubt true. The Government can, if it chooses, carry 
out to the utmost the policy indicated in M. Gamperra’s 
h the other day. It can abolish the Catholic 
niversities ; it can close the doors of every school that is 
not secular; it can prosecute the clergy if they preach 
what it chooses to consider seditious sermons, or make 
the most distant reference to a Papal Brief. In fact 
there is no limit to what the State can do in the 
way of punishing the clergy for disobedience; but 
in matters of this sort punishment for disobedience 
goes no way at all towards securing obedience. Prince 
Bismarck has found this out in Germany, and if a similar 
policy were attempted in France a similar discovery would 
undoubtedly be made by the French Government. Nor 
would the absence of results be the only or the worst 
characteristic of such a policy. It would exhibit the Re- 
public in what in the long run would be an exceedingly 
disadvantageous light. For a time the Radicals might see | 
in a life-and-death struggle with the Church nothing 
except the rapture of the strife. Fighting is only a pleasant 
pastime to fighting natures. But the lookers-on, who at | 
the most take but a languid interest in the end which the 
assailants propose to themselves, and who see that their 
social and family comfort is in danger of shipwreck, | 
very soon grow weary of the spectacle; and when, | 
as in this case, the lookers-on form the bulk of, 
the French nation, this weariness is likely to have 
serious consequences. The Republic has been re- 
commended to Frenchmen as a Government which will | 
give assured tranquillity. A war against institutions | 
is not tranquillity; and, though the Church may not be 
an institution in which the interest of the average 
Frenchman is very keen or susta ued, he is not easy when 
it is made an object of fierce a ack. Probably he does 
not in his heart want to see it) overthrown, however 
content he might be to see it weakened and controlled. 
Ever if he has no regard for it on its own merits, he does 
not feel easy as to the effect which its overthrow may 
have upon other institutions which are dearer to him. 
It may be said that the new school of French Radicals 
does not want to overthrow the Church, but will be quite 
content with that weakening and controlling process 
to the application of which the average Frenchman 
has no objection. But it will not be in the power 
of the Radicals to determine the ultimate character of the 
struggle. They may begin with the intention of teaching 
the Church to know her place; but, when the Church 
refuses to learn the lesson, and goes on disobeying the laws 
they make, defying the consequences they threaten, and 
accepting the punishments they inflict, they will be 
forced by degrees to take much stronger measures than 
they originally dreamed of. They can make the Church 
suffer no doubt; but, satisfactory as that may be for a 
time, nothing permanent comes of it. 

In point of fact, if they had been a little more judicious 
in their hostility, they would have a better chance of suc- 
cess. The wisest policy to adopt would have been to 
try to separate the inferior clergy from the hierarchy, and 
the parochial clergy from the religious orders. Whether | 
such an attempt would have come to anything is a 
point on which it is impossible to form an opinion; but 
it is certain that, if there was any chance at all 
for the Radicals, it lay in this direction. If they had 
petted the parish priest, if they had even done some- 
thing to relieve the grinding poverty in which he so 
often lives, they would at least have led him to look to 
the Republic as a more liberal paymaster than the Govern- 
ments which had preceded it. Unconsciously this might 
have influenced his estimate of the demands made upon 
the Church at large. He might have argued with himself 
that the points on which the State and the Church are at 
issue do not concern the parochial clergy. So long as they 
get larger salaries, and are not interfered with in their 
everyday dealings with their flocks, why should they trou- 
ble themselves about free Universities, about the recogni- 
tion of religious congregations, about the relations between 
the bishops and the Vatican, about any other. of the burn- 
ing questions which fill the columns of Radical and 
reactionary newspapers? No one can say that the 
experiment would have answered; but, from the Radical 
point of view, it would at all events have been worth 
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trying. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


oe a few brief and fragmentary newspaper reports 
of the proceedings it may be collected that the Peace 
Congress which has just been sitting in Paris was a respect- 
able and temperate assembly. The so-called workmen, as 
extreme revolutionary factions now commonly describe 
themselves, held a Congress for the same ostensible purpose 
a few weeks ago, arriving at the general conclusion that the 
first object of peacemakers should be a promiscuous war. 
Even on that ovcasion the English delegates were more 
consistent with their professions than their foreign col- 
leagues. Mr. Pease and Mr. Ricarp are not the only 
members of the recent Congress who would really wish 
to establish peace, though they have not yet approached 
the attainment of their object. Only sanguine philan- 
thropists can hope to counteract the general and growing 
tendency of modern policy. Every period of five years 
witnesses an increase of overgrown armaments, which 
are, at not much longer intervals, employed in 
wars of aggression. Peace Congresses, consisting for 
the most part of obscure private persons, exercise no 
influence on the councils of statesmen. The legislation which 
they recommend may often be reasonable, but it wants 
the sanction of force. Early writers on international 
law confused, perhaps of set purpose, and sometimes with 
beneficial effect, their own opinions and recommendations 
with the positive law which they affected to record; but 
Governments in the present day are not likely to be mis- 
led, even to their own advantage, by any assumed 
authority. In one striking instance they have almost 
unanimously disregarded a general rule to which the re- 
presentatives of all the Great Powers had assented. The 
Congress of Paris declared, at the instance of Lord 
CLARENDON, that in future no war should be undertaken 
until the issues in dispute had been referred to friendly 
arbitration. Soon afterwards the Government of the 
United States, which had not been a party to the reso- 
lution, rejected by anticipation any possible offer of media- 
tion between the Union and the Confederate States. 
France had previously made war on Austria without 
reference to an arbitration which would have been 
wholly inapplicable to the circumstances. In 1866 
Prussian supremacy in Germany was established by a 
campaign which occupied a shorter time than that 
which would probably have been consumed in an arbitra- 
tion. In 1870 neither France nor Germany thought of 
referring to any tribunal the vital question which was the 
stronger of the two. Russia would certainly not have 
allowed any arbitrator to interfere with the prosecution 
of her secular policy of dismembering Turkey. In none 
of these cases was there a serious difference between the 
belligerents, except on the point of material objects to be 
attained by war. The quarrel of Russia with Turkey was, 
notwithstanding the fancies of a few English enthusiasts, 
precisely the same as the quarrel of the highwayman with 
the traveller. The Alabama arbitration, which has dis- 
credited the system through the extravagance of the 
American claims and the injustice of the award, was not 
instituted on the occasion of an imminent war. The 
people of the United States entertained unfriendly feelings 
to England, but there was no legitimate or plausible pre- 
text for war. 


The Paris Congress proves its earnestness by the wide 
differences of opinion which it has disclosed. The abridged 
report of each separate sitting shows that it is difficult to 
agree even on imaginary plans for securing perpetual 
peace. Mr. RicuarD naturally recommended arbitration 
as a sufficient alternative for a practical comparison of 
forces ; but M. Morty, a French member of the Congress, 
protested against the practice of respecting existing 
frontiers, although it is highly improbable that any Go- 
vernment would submit to arbitration the question 
whether it should retain its actual dominions. One 
speaker, in support of the proposition that territorial 

grandizement does not conduce to national prosperity, 
mentioned Switzerland and Belgium as countries contented 
with their old boundaries. Both States have been con- 
stituted during the present century, and neither has the 
means of conquest, even if it wished to advance its 
frontier. No general rule on the subject can be uniformly 
true. If it is not sometimes an advantage to acquire new 
territory, it seems to follow that the loss of a province can 
be only a sentimental grievance. Protectionist countries 
gain by conquest, because every annexation is a partial 
approximation to free trade. On the other hand, Mr. Lowe 
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asserts, though not with perfect accuracy, that the Northern 
provinces of America were as valuable to England when 
they had become independent States as during the main- 
tenance of the colonial relation. The statement would be 
true if American tariffs had been framed on sound prin- 
ciples. When M. Dotruss, who represents Alsace in the 
German Parliament, insisted on the inutility of territorial 
aggrandizement, the Marquis Perrott thanked him in the 
name of the Italian districts which are still subject toa 
foreign Government. M. Dorrvuss in reality intended to 
suggest that France should be aggrandized by the recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine; and the Italian speaker proposed 
to aggrandize his own country by the acquisition of Trent 
and Trieste. The French proposal is natural, and the 
Italian wish is shared by a large part of the community ; 
but it seems not a little inconsistent to argue that extension 
of territory is unprofitable, and that in certain cases it 
should at once be effected. The Congress agreed to an in- 
operative resolution that no territory belonging to a recog- 
nized State should be annexed, even by decision of a European 
Congress, without the express consent of the population. 
It is not stated whether the Marquis Pepo.i approved of the 
French annexation of Nice, which was effected by an 
ostensible vote of the population without the interference 
of a European Congress. Sometimes there are two popu- 
lations to be consulted. The Mahometans and some of the 
Christians of Bosnia have protested in a sufficiently intel- 
ligible form against the annexation of their country. The 
orthodox population may perhaps be divided in opinion ; 
but the minority would not in any case have willingly re- 
cognized the result of a vote. 

The Congress further resolved that armed intervention 
in the internal affairs of another civilized State is not less 
criminal than a war of conquest. It seems not to have 
been inquired whether Turkey comes within the definition 
of a civilized State; but it is less necessary to decide 
the question as the armed intervention of Russia 
was scarcely distinguishable from a war of conquest. 
One member of the Congress objected that the French 
intervention in Lombardy in 1859 was justifiable, inasmuch 
as its consequences have been undeniably beneficial. 
Napo.eon IIT. in that instance deviated to a certain extent 
from the ordinary practice of warlike potentates. His 
principal object was to strengthen his own dynasty by the 
acquisition of military glory, but there is little doubt that 
a secondary motive was a genuine sympathy with Italian 
aspirations. One of the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress was wholly superfluous. The appointment of an 
International Commission to make a return of the arma- 
ments of civilized nations is not required as long as Go- 
vernments boastfully lay before Parliaments the returns of 
active and reserved forces, amounting in the whole of 
Europe to several millions of men. The French Govern- 
ment is more especially anxious to satisfy the country that 
its armaments will in two orthree years be able to cope 
with the forces of any military State. Garin! lately esti- 
mated the strength of the French army at between two and 
three millions, and he proposed that Italy should imme- 
diately employ two millions of men in a war to be 
made without a shadow of provocation against Austria. 
An American lady, whose presence may not perhaps have 
gratified those members of the Congress who wished their 
proceedings to be regarded as serious, supported the reso- 
lution for counting the armies of Europe. She might 


maintains only a few regiments of regular troops, though 


in the Civil War the Federal Government brought into have gone to complete the College buildings, to pay the 


the field the most numerous army that has ever been 
enrolled. M. Morin pointed out the difficulty of dispensing 
with an army when distant possessions require defence, 
and a M. Haven more forcibly urged that, as long as there 
were revenges to be taken, disarmament was impossible. 
As it is not likely to be attempted, the question of possi- 
bility is of minor importance. Revenge, like other pas- 
Sions, cannot be balanced against interests. 

A curious illustration of the pedantic or didactic cha- 
racter of the Congress is furnished in the discussions 
on matters of purely domestic legislation. There 
were several debates on the comparative advantages 
of entrusting certain functions to nominees of Govern- 
ments or to delegates of representative Assemblies. It 
was not for cosmopolitan theorists to consider whether 
the principles and practice of States conformed to their 
arbitrary notions of expediency. In England all official 


the Crown; and the suggestion of a Peace Congress, or 


any other body, that important functions should be en- 
trusted to persons elected by Parliament would be re- 
jected with contempt. It may be added that the English 
system affords the best guarantee for real popular control 
sarong the responsibility of Ministers virtually appointed 
by Parliament. No serious attention can be paid to prattle 
about an Amphictyonic Council meeting annually for 
the settlement of European questions. The Amphictyonic 
Council of Greece had no fanction of the kind. A Euro- 
pean Council would have no army at its disposal to enforce 
its decrees. Thirty years ago the Germans tried the ex- 
periment of a Council at Frankfort to determine questions 
concerning the Federation. The Frankfort Parliament, 
though it had an Archduke at its head, found itself wholly 
incapable of action because Prussia and Austria, and even 
the minor States, treated its votes with utter indifference. 
A Genevese Professor at the Congress gravely proposed 
that the members of the Amphictyonic Council should be 
elected by the constituencies, instead of being appointed by 
the Governments. A Spanish theorist improved on the 
suggestion by recommending that the delegates should 
represent the minorities as well as the majorities of voters 
or of Parliaments. It seems harsh to ridicule benevolent 
persons who seek a remedy for one of the greatest of 
human evils ; but it is the fate of projectors dealing with 
imaginary improvements to wander in mazes of nonsense. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


| Sigs ores a correspondence which has lately been going on 
between the ApjsuTant-GENERAL, acting under the 
orders of the CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, and Colonel 
representing the Governors of Wellington College, we 
learn that very general dissatisfaction is felt among officers 
of the army at the manner in which the College is now 
administered. The conclusion to which the reading of 
these letters has brought us is that the Governors of 
Wellington College have not gone beyond the discretion 
vested in them, but that it is on the whole doubtful 
whether they have made a wise use of their discretion. 
The case of the dissatisfied officers is substantially this :— 
They think that the College is gradually getting diverted 
from the purposes for which it was founded; that, 
whereas those purposes were the gratuitous, or nearly 
gratuitous, education of orphans of officers, and the edu- 
cation of sons of living officers on payment of a sum 
which should, after providing for their maintenance, give 
a small profit to the College, it has in practice become 
a public school for the education of the sons of civilians 
at a price not greatly less than that charged at Eton. 
The privileges reserved for the orphans of officers have 
not been interfered with, but the number of boys on the 
foundation is not greater than it was originally, notwith- 
standing the hopes held out that it would be largely in- 
creased. The privileges reserved for children of living 
officers have been seriously curtailed by the gradual raising 
of the fees charged from 3ol. to 8ol. 

These facts are not contested by the Governors ; but 


they set out certain considerations which in their judg- 


t I able to put more boys on the foundation. 
fairly appeal to the precedent of the United States, which | 


ment, deprive them of weight. They regret, they 
say, as much as the officers that they have not been 
But there 
have not up to the present time been any funds avail- 
able for the purpose. Whatever profits have been made 


expenses of the foundationers, and to raise the education 
given to that high standard which it has confessedly at- 


tained. Beyond the interest of the endowment fund, which is 
entirely absorbed by the education and maintenance of the 
existing foundationers, the College no income ex- 
cept what is derived from the a of the boys. 
Consequently, the only fund out of which the foundation 
can be increased is the net profits which remain over when 
all the expenses of carrying on the school have been de- 
frayed. If there are to be more foundationers there must be 
larger profits, and if there are to be larger profits the price 
charged for sons of civilians must be high, and the educa- 
tional and other arrangements of the College must be such 
as will attract civilians able and willing to pay this high 
price. To this the Apsurant-GENERAL answers that the 
cost of maintaining the foundationers is needlessly 


high, and that this fact constitutes an additional charge 
appozntments, with insignificant exceptions, proceed from | against the management of the College. In the ori- 
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estimate it was calculated that a school of sixty 

ys could be carried on for about 3,600/. a year; and as 
the annual income from capital and subscriptions, and 
from the 15/.a year which it was intended that each 
foundationer should pay on an average, amounted to 
3,850l. there would remain, even as regards the founda- 
tion, a balance in favour of the Governors of 250l. a year. 
It was further proposed that forty boys, sons of living 
officers, should be admitted on payment of 3ol. a year, 
which it was calculated would yield a further balance of 
280l. The Apsutant-GeEneERAL has no difficulty in proving 
that these figures have really no counterpart in the exist- 
ing arrangements of the school. There are eighty founda- 
tioners, indeed, instead of sixty, and eighty sons of living 
officers who pay less than the sons of civilians. But as 
the cost of maintaining the foundationers has been nearly 
doubled, while only twenty boys have been added to the 
original sixty, it has been necessary to raise the payments 
for sons of living officers from 30/. a year to 80l. This 
increase, the ApjuTANT-GENERAL maintains, is principally 
due to the too luxurious character of the arrangements of 
the College ; to which the Governors reply that luxury 
“is a question of degree, but that, if by luxurious it is 
“ meant that the style of accommodation and living is 
“superior to that of other public schools in which the 
“ sons of professional men are educated, the statement is 
“not correct.” Further, they say that when hopes were 
held out of the number of foundationers being raised to 
two hundred, it was contemplated that each boy should 
pay from rol. to 2ol. a year., whereas the eighty boys now 
on the foundation pay nothing; that the 30. origi- 
nally demanded for sons of living officers was found in- 
adequate before the College was opened ; and that the 
present charge of 80/. was fixed when the College had only 
been opened a year. As regards the comparison with 
other schools instituted by the Apsurant-GeneraL, the 
Governors observe that mere difference of price does not 
prove that one school is dearer or another cheaper :— 
“ Whether a charge be high or not depends on the sub- 
“jects comprised in the curriculum, on the educational 
“ status of the masters, on the proportion of masters to 
“ boys, on what may be called the mechanical machinery 
“ of teaching, the class-rooms, the scientific apparatus, and 
“ other similar considerations.” 


A controversy of this kind is eminently one from which 
both parties retire thoroughly convinced of the soundness 
of their respective positions. The officers argue that, if the 
original design of the College had been carried ont, their 
sons might have been educated at Wellington at a very 
moderate cost. They do not deny that, in a certain sense, 
they get value for their money. But then they maintain 
that it is a kind of value which they do not want. They do 
not care to pay 8ol. or gol. a year for each boy they send to 
Wellington; and, when it is pointed out that for 8o0l. they 
get an education which a civilian cannot get for his son 
under rrol., they answer that this is not the education 
they want ; that, in fact, it is an education which does not 
fit a boy to make his way in the world so well as one of a 
less costly kind. There is truth, no doubt, in both these 
views. it is not probable that an education of the kind 
given at Wellington College could be given more cheaply 
than at present. The income of the College, apart from 
the payments made for sons of civilians, is not large 
enough, nor is there any reason to expect that public 
liberality ever will make it large enough, to maintain eighty 
boys gratuitously and to give them the training of a first- 
rate public school. The only means of raising the income 
to the amount necessary for this purpose is the means 
adopted by the Governors. The foundationers and the 
sons of living officers make the nucleus of a school; 
and, if the education given to them is good enough, 
civilians may be tempted to send their sons to share it, and 
from these a really paying scale of charges can be de- 
manded. It is plain that this system works harshly as 
regards living officers who wish to send their sons to 
Wellington College. The theory of the institution is, that 
they should pay a sum which secures the College against 
loss, though it does not leave it ‘any profit, and the 801. a 
year which is wanted to do this is a larger sum than most 
officers care to give. The answer to this is that, though it 
may work harshly for the children of living officers, it works 

extremely well for the children of dead officers, and that it 
is for this latter class that Wellington College was 
primarily founded. Here, we take it,is the point at which 
the Governors and the officers really join issue. Is it to the 


panionship with the sons of men able to pay from rr1ol. to 
135/.a-year for asingle boy’s education ? The Governors say 
“Yes,” on the ground that there isno education like that 
of a great public school, and that Wellington College 
is fast becoming a great public school. The officers say 
“ No” on the ground that the education given at a great 
public school is a compound product made up in part of 
the knowledge gained, and in part of the habits learnt. 
The knowledge is of course an advantage to a boy, but the 
habits will not be an advantage to him if they encourage 
him to spend what money he has, to run in debt when he 
has none, and to carry out this double process on a larger 
scale when he has left school. We should not wish, they 
say, that sons of ours should be sent after we are dead 
to Eton or Harrow, because we wish that they should 
learn to rough it in life, and Eton and Harrow are a 
bad preparation for roughing it. What the Governors of 
Wellington College are doing is to assimilate their school 
to a model which for us has no attraction. If they would 
be content to give a simpler education and cheaper main- 
tenance to the foundationers, they could afford to take our 
sons more cheaply; and we are honestly persuaded that 
the foundationers would gain, not lose, by the change. 
There is a great deal of force in this view of the case; 
and we repeat that, though it was within the Governors’ 
discretion to decide whether they should make the College 
what it is or what officers generally would like to see it, 
we are not satisfied that they have acted wisely in making 
it what it is. 


FAILURE OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 


5 lo crisis of which we have had various premonitory 
symptoms during the past few months set in on 
Tuesday last. On that day the City of Glasgow Bank laid 
an abstract of its accounts before an assembly of the 
directors and managers of the other Scotch banks, with a 
request for assistance. The request was declined, and on 
the following morning the Glasgow establishment stopped 
payment. The bank did not occupy a foremost place 
among the credit institutions of Scotland. On a pre- 
vious occasion, one-and-twenty years ago, it had closed its 
doors, and, although it started afresh very soon, it never 
quite recovered from the evidence of weakness then given. 
It has always, too, been badly managed, and the fact could 
not be entirely concealed. Still the disaster is the most 
serious that has occurred north of the Tweed since 1857. 
Notwithstanding the cloud that rested upon it, the 
concern was in high favour with the general public, 
as is sufficiently shown by the price of its shares last 
week. Nominally worth t1ool., they were selling for 
more than 2401. The capital, fully paid up, was a 
million sterling, and there was a reserve fund of nearly 
half as much. The public confidence was further at- 
tested by the amount of the deposits, over eight millions. 
It thus occupied, with its 133 branches scattered through- 
out the country, a very important place in the economy of 
Scotland, and its disappearance leaves a void which will be 
very severely felt. The danger was that a panic would be 
generated, and a run made upon the other banks, as 
happened one-and-twenty years ago when the Western 
Bank failed. As a precaution against this danger, the 
directors and managers of other banks decided on Tuesday 
to continue to receive the City of Glasgow notes; and the 
measure has happily proved successful. The note circulation 
is stated in the last balance sheet to be a little under three- 
quarters of a million, of which about 600,000l. ought 
by law to be covered by bullion. A doubt has been ex- 
pressed whether in fact the law has been obeyed, and we 
have been reminded that the Western Bank in 1857 
was found to have exceeded its authorized issue. 
But the cases are not analogous; for, as was explained 
by one of the witnesses before the Committee on Banks oi 
Issue, the Western Bank had succumbed toa run, and in its 
efforts to save itself had paid out notes to the panic- 
stricken depositors. The City of Glasgow, on the contrary, 
as we have just shown, was in high local credit. Illegal 
tampering with the notes in its case would be a very 
serious offence. But, however that may be, the wisdom of 
the course followed by the other banks is indisputable, and 
the evil consequences of the catastrophe are thus confined 
within the narrowest possible limits. Even so, however, 


they cannot fail to be very grave, for the liabilities exceed 
ten millions. A paper laid before the Committee above re- 


advantage of the foundationers to be brought up in com- 


ferred to showed that four years ago, out of a total deposit 
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for the whole of Scotland of seventy-eight millions ster- 
ling, one-sixth was in amounts under rool., and one-fourth 
under 2001. 
depositors are poor people, who cannot afford to stand ont 
of their money. Assuming, as we safely may, that the 
depositors of the City of Glasgow Bank were of the average 
class, two millions of the deposits were in sums under 200l., 
and consequently represent, at the very lowest, seventeen 
thousand persons of small means. Even if the un- 
limited liability of the shareholders insures the ultimate 
payment in full of all the debts, the hardship in the mean- 
time will be very great on people who are compelled to 
remain for an indefinite period without the use of the 
savings of a lifetime. To this must be added the incon- 
venience—in some cases the ruin—of the bank’s customers, 
suddenly cut off from the accommodation upon which 
they counted to meet their engagements. 

The direct cause of the disaster is culpably reckless 
mismanagement, behind which lies the vicious and mis- 
chievous system of allowing interest on deposits. As was 
explained in a memorandum addressed to the Committee, 
interest is allowed in Scotland upon deposits of all kinds, 
even on current accounts, no matter how small the sum, 
although the deposits are repayableon demand. It follows 
that to carry on their business Scotch bankers must invest 
the whole of their deposits at a higher rate than they pay. 
In general they have succeeded in doing this safely, 
only, however, by the most admirable management. 
But we see now, as has often been seen before, that 
no system can ensure a continuance of good manage- 
ment under all circumstances. The City of Glasgow 
Bank has been mismanaged, and with the arrival 
of hard times this mismanagement became disastrous. 
If seventy-eight millions of deposits sufficed four or five 
years ago to accommodate a brisk trade and to leave a 
considerable margin for foreign employment, they ob- 
viously were more than ample when trade declined, and 
foreign securities became discredited. In other words, 
there has not of late been a legitimate field of investment 
for the whole of the deposits. Since the banks, however, 
could escape loss only by investing, a part must have 
been put in risky business. The City of Glasgow Bank is 
now convicted of having done so. The combination of 
famines and silver depreciation has made the Eastern trade 
peculiarly unprofitable of late years. Few persons en- 
gaged in it have escaped heavy losses; many have been 
ruined. The latter class, of course, in the desperate hope 
of recovering themselves, bid high for accommodation, 
and some of them obtained it from the City of Glasgow 
Bank. Once given on a considerable scale, such ac- 
commodation committed the bank to the support of the 
sinking firms, since, if they went down, they might drag 
it also after them. And thus the bank has for a length 
of time been engaged in keeping afloat concerns which 
ought long ago to have been in the Gazette. It is 
asserted that in this way five or six houses have received 
advances amounting to five or six millions. In short, 
it is the history of the Corte and the Aberdare cases 
over again, but with a more disastrous ending. The 
time came when the worthless paper could no longer 
be negotiated, and there was no resource left but 
that which has been adopted. When laid before the 
managers of the other Scotch banks, the case of the City 
of Glasgow appeared too bad to be touched, even though 
the assembled managers must have had before their minds 
the risk of panic and arun. What makes the matter look 
especially bad at present is that two or three years ago the 
dividend was raised from nine to twelve per cent., and only 
a few months ago a dividend at the latter rate was actually 
declared. The bank appears also to have gone largely into 
building speculations—a most dangerous policy, for houses, 
however valuable, are not readily saleable, and may hang 
on the hands of their owners for years. Lastly, it is said to 
have locked up too much of its assets in stocks which have 
suffered depreciation, and, like the houses, are not easily 
disposed of without loss. 

It may be hoped that the failure will not have fr-reaching 
consequences. The long depression must, indeed, have 
shaken not a few concerns, and it was feared for a moment 
that the shock to credit might prove to be such as to bring 
down many a weakened firm. We trust, however, that 
this is no lopger to be apprehended. The unsound 
houses which have so long been artificially kept afloat 
will of course disappear, and possibly may draw some 
few others after them. But, if the effect stops there. 


| of perturbation from the money market, and putting an 
end to a competition which was depriving legitimate 


In other words, a very large majority of the_ traders of their profits without benefiting any one. We will 


only add that the catastrophe illustrates the need for always 
maintaining a sufficient reserve in the Bank of England. 
Had it occurred before the Bank rate was raised to five per 
cent., it might have been a much more serious matter. 
The Bank of England was not then in a position to send 
much gold to Scotland, and consequently the withdrawal 
of bullion by the banks to provide against a possible run 
might have created something like a panic in London. 
Fortunately, gold has been coming from abroad for some 
weeks back, and the failure therefore found the Bank so 
strengthened that it was able to supply Scotland without 
inconvenience. But the sending of that supply, with the 
beginning of the usual October drain to the country, has 
again reduced the reserve to a point below which it ought 
not to be permitted to fall. With such a warning as we have 
now received of the very delicate position in which much 
of our trade stands, it would be courting disaster to allow 
any ground for uneasiness to exist in regard to the ulti- 
mate banking reserve of the whole United Kingdom, 


THAMES SEWAGE, 


bee public, or at least that portion of it which has the 
misfortune to live in the neighbourhood of Barking, 
ought perhaps to be grateful to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for condescending to inquire—we beg pardon, 
to “ consider,” for the Board does not want any new facts, 
it only proposes to rearrange those of which it is already in 
possession—as to the correctness of the statements lately 
made about the taste and smell of the water in that part 
of the Thames where the Princess Alice was sunk; and 
further to “consider ’’ whether “ such state of the water, 
“if correctly described, arose from the main drainage 
“ outfalls.” The gentleman who brought forward the 
motion seems to have been somewhat in the dark as to 
the statements really made on this subject. If it pleases 
him to give the “ most unqualified denial” to the “assertion 
“ that five or six hundred persons had been poisoned by 
“the discharge of sewage from the Board’s outfalls,” 
no one need grudge him the harmless enjoyment. As a 
matter of fact, however, no such assertion has been made. 
If the Thames had been filled with rose-water on the night 
of the accident the number of persons who were drowned 
would probably not have been materially lessened. What 
has been asserted is that persons who were saved from 
drowning, but died afterwards, were poisoned by the 
discharge of sewage. Whether there is any specific 
evidence to support this theory we do not know, for no 
coroner’s inquest seems to have been held in the case of 
the rescued persons who have since died. But there is at 
least a prima facie ground for suspecting that the quality 
of the water was not guiltless in the matter. To be in 
imminent danger of drowning is not an uncommon inci- 

dent, and there have been many shipwrecks in which the 
surroundings were not less terrible, and the excitement 
more prolonged, than in the case of the Princess Alice. 

Yet deaths after rescue are not, so far as we know, at all 
frequent, and Mr. RicHarDson was perhaps wise in limiting 
his “ most unqualified denial” to the statement that all 

the victims of the Thames disaster were poisoned by 
sewage. It is necessary, however, for his purpose, to deny 
that any one of those who were in the water and after- 

wards died was poisoned by sewage. The charge really 

brought against the Metropolitan Board is that twice in 

every twenty-four hours they discharge a vast quantity of 

unpurified sewage into the Thames, and that while 

this sewage is in the river the water into which 

it is poured is of an exceedingly poisonous character. 

It is possible that this charge may be unfounded, 

though, considering what the volume of London sewage 

is, that it all passes into the Thames, and that the only 

purification which it undergoes is dilution by the surface 

and other water which also passes into the sewers, the 

probabilities point to a conclusion very different from that 

at which the Board seems to have arrived. 

Mr. Ricnarpson, after his first motion had been carried 

unanimously, proposed to empower the Works Committee 


to consider whether the sewage discharged by the Board 


into the river could not be so purified before discharge as to 
render it innocuous and inoffensive. This does not seem 


the failure will have done good by removing a cause 


an extravagant or unreasonable order of reference ; but a 
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majority of the Board were of opinion that it conceded 
too much to the enemy. To instruct a Committee to 
consider whether the sewage discharged into the Thames 
could be rendered innocuous and inoffensive would be, as 
one speaker contended, to admit that the sewage they 
discharged into the river was at present noxious and 
offensive. For his part he did not believe that it was 
either one or the other. It would be interesting to know 
what Mr. Coox’s idea of noxious and offensive sewage is, 
if London sewage does not answer to the description. Dr. 
Brewer did not go so far as to say that the sewage discharged 
was not in itself noxious and offensive, but he maintained 
that, inasmuch as it formed only one seven-thousandth 
part of the stream, it could be of no consequence. F'rac- 
tions of this kind are more reassuring on paper than in 
actual practice. Whatever the proportion of sewage to 
river may be, it must take time to distribute itself over the 
stream; and during the discharge, and for some time | 
afterwards, there may be, so far as smell or sight is con- | 
cerned, more sewage than water. Mr. Ricwarpson tried | 
to modify his resolution so as to meet these objections. 
He was willing to say nothing about rendering the sewage | 
innocuous and inoffensive, and only asked that the Works | 
Committee should consider whether the sewage discharged | 
into the river could not, at a moderate cost, be purified 
before its discharge. The purification here spoken of 
might couceivably have been a process similar to gilding | 
refined gold or painting the lily. The resolution would not 
have implied that the sewage was eigen | impure, but 
only that it was less pure than it might perhaps be made. 
By nineteen votes to seven, however, the Board rejected 
the motion. They are so well satisfied with their sewage 
as it is that they will not risk a change. 


The truth of the matter is that, since the Metropolitan 
Board was empowered to deal with the sewage of London, 
a great deal of new knowledge on the subject has been 
gathered in. It is almost certain that, if the question 
now presented itself for the first time, a very different 
scheme from the present main-drainage system would be 
adopted. Toa generation which had been accustomed to 
turn its sewage into the Thames between bridges it seemed 
an immeasurable advance to get it down as far as Barking. 
It took it away, at all events, from under their very noses, 
and with that they were for a time content. It was thought 
that, an estuary being an arm of the sea, and the Thames 
at Barking being almost big enough to be an estuary, to 
turn the sewage into it was almost the same thing as 
turning it into the sea. It remains to be seen whether 
even the sea itself is altogether a satisfactory place in 
which to dispose of sewage, and whether the latest im- 
provements at certain watering-places may not be slowly 
building up a sort of breakwater of filth which, as it 
grows larger and comes nearer, the sea may be unable to 
purify. Besides this, the Thames at Barking is not the 
sea, and, in spite of the calculation that the ebb tide will 
carry the sewage away, there seems reason to suppose that 
enough remains to be carried some way above Barking by 
the flood-tide. We cannot say that it would be reasonable 
to compel the Metropolitan Board at once to abandon a 
seheme which has cost them so much money, and for 
which it would be diffieult to substitute a thoroughly 
satisfactory alternative. But they will not—at all events, 
they ought not to—be allowed to treat the present system 
as permanent. Some day or other probably a mode of 
disposing of sewage will be discovered which will be free 
from the objections to which all the so-called utilization 
systems are open. It will be possible to render sewage 

harmless ; it may even be possible to render it profitable. 
Whenever that time comes, it is to be hoped that Par- 
liament will not leave London worse provided for in this 
respect than towns of less mark. So vast a community as that 
administered by the Metropolitan Board cannot afford to 
leave its refuse undisposed of, or obviously ill disposed of, 
until the absolutely best system of disposing of it has 
been discovered. Kven if that absolutely best system had 
been attained by this time, London could not have gone 
on till now with a stream of filth passing to and fro 
beneath its bridges, and washing the steps of its embank- 
ments. It was forced to take a provisional system, and it 
took what at the time seemed the best. As soon as a 
demonstrably better system has been discovered, it is 
natural that Londoners should begin to wish for further 
improvements. Unfortunately, the number of people 
who care for their health is very much less than the 


a change in the main drainage system would add to the 
burdens of the Metropolitan Board, this element among 
the ratepayers will possess, and will be likely to exercise, 
large powers of resistance. 


CONDITIONS OF AN ADVANCE ON CABUL. 


ae Calcutta Correspondent of the Daily News naively com- 
plains that the Indian Government continues its habit of 
acting first and talking afterwards, so that the newspapers have to 
deal either with accomplished facts or vague forecasts. If the flux 
of information now being telegraphed to Europe every day is the 
result of secresy, we may well wonder what would happen under 
a leaky Government. Happily telegrams will be of less value 
to an enemy in Central Asia than they would be to a more 
civilized adversary; and, still more fortunately, the sort of in- 
formation with which the papers are now being filled contains 
little that can be turned to useful account. The strength of an 
assembling force, and the names of its leaders, are facts which in 
any case it would be impossible to conceal. The difference 
between success and failure in a campaign will probably turn 


| mainly on the capacity of the commander and his staff, the temper 


of the troops, and the state of the supplies; and these are just the 
facts which will never be divulged. A general may be known to 
be incompetent by all those immediately about him; but, if 
he is ey popular, they will keep the secret, and 
try, as the phrase goes, to pull him through. No one ever ventures 
to say that an army about to take the field is not perfect as to spirit 
and discipline. For example, has any one dared to whisper in public, 
what is nevertheless perfectly well known, that all the regiments 
which formed the late Indian contingent at Malta were not very 
fine specimens of troops? The condition of the equipment and 
commissariat will always, with a respectable staff, be a secret 
known only to few, and scrupulously kept from newspaper corre- 
spondents. As regards the present case, we probably never 
had to deal with one in which the line of action to be taken would 
be determined more distinctly by certain ruling conditions which 
can be known only to the Government of India and its immediate 
advisers; and it would be amusing to note the assumption of 
certainty with which some of our contemporaries lay down the law 
about the coming war, were it not that the tone of the press suggests 
a doubt whether it will not soon become impossible for a 
British general to lead an army to success, under the glare 
of publicity given to all his proceedings. For the present, 
indeed, correspondents have not got to the point of lay- 
ing bare all the shortcomings of our leading officers on the 
scene of action. But it is evident that the Viceroy is to receive 
no merey if he does not do exactly what each paper suggests. 
Difficult though the tusk of decision may be to those on the spot, 
who have the facts to guide them, it is all plain sailing to certain 
writers for the press, although no two of them are agreed about 
the subject. Our sprightly contemporary who from the recesses 
of Wellington Street tells us exactly what is passing in Shere Ali’s 
mind is only one degree more absurd than several others. 
Widely as these authorities differ—from the opinion expressed 
in one quarter that we shall be indelibly disgraced if we do not 
get to Cabul before Christmas, to the solemn nonsense of last 
Monday’s Times, that in war no risks must be run—they are, one 
and all, agreed about the vastness and completeness of our military 
resources in India. Yet it is exactly on this point that there is just 
cause for anxiety. ‘The Indian army resembles the British in that, 
while enormously expensive and immensely over-officered in the 
higher grades, it wants men, who are, after all, a very necessary 
ingredient in an army. Happily the two cases are so far different 
that while at home we have not even got to the point of suggesting 
a practicable plan for getting men, in India no difficulty will be 
felt on that head. The North and North-west of India offer an un- 
limited supply of excellent material for soldiers; but then it must 
take time to train recruits, and the Indian Government might reason- 
ably wish to delay advancing till the rank and file of the native 
army should be brought up to a respectable strength. Never more 
than a small army relatively to the extent of territory it has to 
guard, the Indian army has of late years been largely reduced, and 
is now but little more than a congeries of skeleton cadres, but cadres 
which, under the long-service system in force, there are no reserves 
immediately available to fill. The country which before the 
Mutiny was garrisoned by the seventy-four regiments of Bengal 
Sepoys, each eleven hundred strong, besides numerous contingents 
and so-called irregular troops, is now barely oceupied by forty-five 
weak battalions, mustering about seven hundred men each of 
ranks. A large part of this force is of course not available for 
service beyond the frontier, but must be left to garrison various 
important points within our own territories ; but about one-half of 
it is stationed westward of the Jumna, and therefore within 
four hundred miles of the frontier. There are also five 
regiments of Ghoorkas at different points of the Lower 
Himalaya, and therefore near at hand, splendid troops, 
and the well-known Punjab frontier force of ten regiments. 
Altogether there are sixty battalions of infantry in the Bengal 
army and the North of India, occupying the great plain, fifteen 
hundred miles in extent, from Calcutta to Peshewur, or as far as 
from London to Constantinople, of which perhaps, by running 
things very fine, thirty battalions might be made available for ser- 


number of people who care for their pockets; and, as 


vice beyond the frontier, or about twenty thousand native infantry, 
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the greater part of it of excellent quality. This number might be 
doubled or trebled in six months by recruiting, but the young 
soldier would not be thoroughly efficient for some months longer. 
The number of European infantry battalions in India has been 
largely increased since the Mutiny, fifty-two being now stationed 
there as against twenty-two before the Mutiny; but the establish- 
ment of these also has been greatly reduced. The British cavalry 
regiments also have been increased from four to nine; but whereas 
a dragoon regiment on the Indian establishment used to muster 
nearly seven hundred sabres, it is now actually weaker than one at 
home. In this matter Indian interests have been entirely subordi- 
nated to the su interests of the British army. For India, 
where it takes time to make good losses in its European troops, strong 
cadres, which can still be respectable bodies after some considerable 
stress of campaigning, give a much better organisation than small 
cadres with theirexpensive staff and attendant charges for colonels 
commandant; but the requirements of the English service de- 
mand the latter organisation, and so Indian interests have to give 


way. 

The Indian army is thus organised at present on a very expen- 
sive and far from efficient pattern. By pressing on every available 
man to the front, and leaving the country unguarded for the 
time, the Bengal army may be made to furnish perhaps thirty 
thousand fighting men, natives and Europeans, for service on the 
frontier. This is ample for the purpose in hand, and is quite as 
large a force as tra can be supplied for in the difficult 
country which is to become the scene of operations. And there 
is, after all, but little risk in leaving the country without garrisons 
for atime. The Spectator’s forebodings about a Mahratta rising 


may be safely dismissed from the mind. The attitude of the | 


people of India will, no doubt, be one of expectation in the first 


instance; the internal danger would come afterwards, if we suffered | 


reverses in Afghanistan ; but it has to be remembered that, during the 
crisis of the last Afghan war, when India was bare of troops, and 
when the overthrow of the Mahratta empire was still rankling in the 
recollection of the Mahrattas, no rising took place. What is more 
remarkable, the Sikhs, through whose country we had to advance 
in order to reach the entrance to the passes into Afghanistan, did 
not take advantage of the ey afforded for destroying the 
army thus separated from its base by many hundred miles. Of 
course it does not follow that things will turn out now exactly as 
they did then; but common sense dictates that we need not go out 
of our way to conjure up every possible danger as a reason for in- 
action. And although the native troopscan be augmented only by 
the slow process of recruiting, the European portion of the army 
may be reinforced at once. Whatever other measures may be 
necessary, not a day should be lost in sending out troops from 
England ; and, if sent at once, they will arrive at the very best 
season of the year. Hialf-a-dozen battalions of infantry, with three 
or four batteries, and perhaps a regiment of dragoons, sent out at 
once to take the place, at the most important points, of the troops 
which have been moved to the frontier, will effectually prevent 
any internal trouble while the war is going on, and the Govern- 
ment will be inexcusable if so much of precaution is not taken, 
Given the thirty thousand men available for active service, how 
may they be most effectively employed? Every consideration 
points to the advantage of striking a blow at once. We lnow 
what sort of resistance we are likely to meet if we invade Afghan- 
istan now; but the operation might become vastly more difficult 
if the Ameer is diene the to prepare for our coming, especially 
if he gets the assistance of Russian officers; nor can we expect 
that India will be free from excitement till we have put ourselves 
right with him. And, at first sight, there would appear to be no par- 
ticular difficulty in getting to Cabul before the winter. The history 
of Pollock’s successful advance, with a much smaller force than 
is now available, shows that this would not be much of a military 
operation. But there are other considerations which will no doubt 
carry weight with those who have to decide. The month of Sep- 
tember is one of the hottest, and is quite the unhealthiest, in the year 
in the plains of Upper India, and a good deal of sickness may be saved 
which would otherwise inevitably occur, if the movement of the 
troops to the frontier is delayed till colder weather sets in. Yet, if 
they are to go through the Kyber before Christmas, not an hour is to 
be lost. Of course sickness must, if necessary, be faced, and some of 
our most successful Indian campaigns have been carried out at the 
worst seasons. Not to mention a Assaye was fought in Sep- 
tember, and during the Mutiny the troops were under canvas and 
on the move during the whole year, with, it must be added, terri- 
ble loss in consequence. A more serious question by far is that 
of carriage. We at home, who have had no experience of the 
wants of an army in the field since the beginning of the century— 
for the efforts we made to feed the Crimean army encamped half- 
a-dozen miles from the shore do not count for anything—can 
hardly form a conception of what is involved in the way of carriage 
for an Indian army. We must not, indeed, estimate the needs of 
the case by what used to be allowed. The enormous multiplica- 
tion of camp followers permitted thirty or forty years ago was 
merely one of tht many indications visible of the general state of 
indiscipline and ee into which the Indian army had 
been suffered to fall. e have improved in this respect 
since the days of the Mutiny, and it must be remembered 
that the brigade which was destroyed at Cabul, with its 


host of camp followers, was living in a fancied security, the | 


officers and soldiers having their wives and families with them, 
and business generally being carried on as if it had been stationed 


economy shall be practised, the baggage of an Indian army must 
always attain to enormous dimensions. This is partly due to the 
circumstance, in which the Indian army excels all others, that 
the fighting men are kept strictly for their ate work, With 
European armies a large deduction must always be made from the 
nominal strength for the men taken away as officers’ servants, 
hospital orderlies, and the like. In India officers find their own 
servants; the artillery artificers are native mechanics; and the 
hospital service is conducted in the same way. These all help to 
swell the host, but the excessive number of camp followers is 
mainly due to the much better care taken of the soldier in India 
than in Europe. Such tents as our soldiers have been grilling 
under in Cyprus would be thought unfit in India even for Sepoys; 
the sick soldier must be carried in a comfortable litter, each 
requiring four bearers; and the whole genius of Indian 
warfare assumes that there shall always be a sufficiency of these 
to prevent any of our wounded from being left on the field. Then 
every horse needs a man to scour the line of march right and left 
to cut grass, for no stores of forage are to be had. For all these 
camp followers food must be carried, and food again for the mer 
who drive the carts and camels on which this food is carried. 
Thus each additional follower creates a new burden, and the 
baggage of an Indian army, with all care taken, becomes an 
enormous drag on its movements, the first nucleus arising from the 
need of taking care of the British soldier, and bringing him up to. 
the fighting point in good trim. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, that the question whether it is possible to go to Cabul before 
the winter will depend, not on the power of moving up the troops 
in time, but on whether the needful supplies can be collected. 
Supposing this to be satisfactorily accomplished, the next point to 


be considered is the strategical difficulties which would have to be - 


encountered in undertaking an immediate campaign. 


THE THINGS WE HAVE NOT. 


MONG all the various kinds of charm, whether inherent in the 
objects of our desires or woven round them by fine threads of 
association and circumstance, is there one more subtly enthralling 
than that which belongs to the things we do not possess? We can 
scarcely tell how much of the ethereal beauty of youthful dreams 
depends upon their inaccessible distance, for many other things 
conspire to steep them in a magical atmosphere. But when we have 
long ago emerged from that enchanted ground, and have reached 
the level table land of middle life, there still are visions haunting 
us, some more, some less, but not wholly absent from the busiest 
and the sternest lives; there is still a halo surrounding some 
objects, which we could not, even if we would, entirely dispel. 
And of all the favourite s about which this glamour hovers, 
there is none to which it clings so persistently as to the things we 
have not. In a sense this is true, of course, of what we have had 


made up largely of regret, mixed with love and self-reproach, 
and bound up with many personal and perhaps even arbitrary asso- 
ciations. It is not the same as the strange bloom of ideal 
beauty which belongs for us to the things in which we have not, 
and never had, nor can hope to have, a share. Such things wear a 
kind of remote impersonal grace, which can be scattered by no 
rude touch of change or chance, and withered by no close- 
ness of grasp. Our thoughts of them are culled from all the 
most perfect instances, and combined into a type which per- 
haps transcends experience. There is an incident in “ Trans- 
formation ” which shows how fully alive Hawthorne was to 
this idealizing faculty as exercised especially by those not in 
possession. In looking over Hilda's pictures ‘some of her friends 
pause at one of a child’s shoe, painted, as the author tells us, 
with a care and tenderness of which none but a woman who 
deeply loved children would have been capable, and which no 
actual mother would have been likely to Lantow upon such a 
subject. Actual mothers no doubt have enough to do with their 
children’s shoes without painting them. Possession brings an 
object into many disenchanting relations. Children themselves, 
however idolized by their mothers, can scarcely have for them that 
abstract visionary charm which they possess for the childless. No- 
doubt the joys of possession are far more intense and more richly 
coloured than those of contemplation ; but they have not the same 
half sacred remoteness, the same unchanging lustre. They are pur- 
chased by so many cares, often by so much toil, and exposed to so 
many risks, that enjoyment is often obscured by fatigue and 
anxiety. However, we need not disparage the delights of 
session in order to enhance those of mere contemplation. These 
are pure enough and keen enough to need no adventitious aids. 
But their comparative excellence can scarcely be appreciated until 
after a certain rather severe discipline. 

Perhaps no satisfying enjoyment gives so keen and sharply 
defined an impression of certain forms of happiness as does the 
eagerness of expectation, or the yearning gaze of privation and 
disappointment. Does any millionaire realize what money can 
buy so vividly as the struggling poor man does? He no doubt 
knows more about it; he tinds out a thousand unexpected results 
in convenience and pleasure, and by ice becomes expert in 
devising gratifications the very possibility of which would not 
occur to the poor; but all these details necessarily distract his 


in the most peaceful part of India. Still, when the greatest 


attention from the one radical and inestimable privilege of being 
once for all utterly beyond the reach of debt, difficulty, or anxiety 


and have lost. But that is a comparatively intelligible feeling, . 
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in money matters, with its accompanying expansion in all the 
thousand directions in which our activity is limited by money. 
The fact of this freedom and all its details become familiar to him, 
but the keenest sense of its value belongs to those who are, or have 
very recently been, cramped by poverty. The gift of silence has 
a wonderful charm for great ers; and we can hardly suppose 
that to any very beautiful woman outward symmetry means as 
much as it does to those who suffer for want of it. 

Even in respect of opportunities of acquiring knowledge, the 
empty-handed have some advantages. Actual experience no doubt 
teaches more forcibly than anything else. But it is necessarily 
absorbing and narrow. It does not leave room for the extensive 
observation of life which is possible to those whose personal share 
in it is least. A Roman Catholic — probably knows more 
about family relations than any father of a family, though his 
wider knowledge is of course lacking in a certain fertilizing and 
corrective element, which is perhaps rather moral than intellectual. 
It would, however, be idle to deny the importance of a certain 
personal isolation in throwing open wide fields of observation, 
which, through sympathy, may become almost as fruitful as the 
narrower province of personal experience. And sympathy is the 
form into which unsatisfied feeling is most easily transmuted. By 
its operation the possessions which for others are limited and acci- 
dental and transitory become for a few unchanging and all- 
pervading. Human nature and its circumstances are everywhere 
so much alike that those in whom a ——— lost or withheld, 


has called forth the faculties and feelings appropriate to it will 


never lack objects for their exercise. If to enter largely into the 
lives of others lays one open to many griefs, it also brings many 
Joys; and neither can be so absorbing as if they were our own. To 
ive in the experience of others means, at its best, to have a far 
wider range, and therefore sooner to attain to the calmness of ma- 
turity, than is possible to those whose experience is chiefly personal. 
We mean not the calmness of indifference, but the calmness of 
an habitual balance of feeling. For those who share in many 
lives there can scarcely ever be a period of unrelieved gloom, or of 
untempered brightness. A certain quiet — isthe peculiar por- 
i 


that the one tends to displace the other. The growth of interest 
in what is universal and abstract is rarely very rapid or very 
marked in lives filled to the brim with strong personal interests, 
What we have called negative ere is the choicest soil in 
which it can be made to bloom. If privations have not been en- 
dured, or have not been sharply felt, the mind is hardly ever 
roused to the keenest admiration of which it is capable ; enjoyment 
ties it down, and lulls it to sleep, and limits its range. Nothing so 
throws open the doors of the soul and so irresistibly lures it out- 
wards as to have gazed long and steadfastly upon some great 
natural source of happiness, only to learn that it is for ever beyond 
our grasp. Minds elevated enough to take such an experience 
kindly are thenceforward undisputed heirs of such happiness in all 
its forms. They may not grasp it, and yet it can never elude their 
grasp. They know better than to wish it reduced to the narrow 
limits of their own personal belongings, for their eyes are satisfied 
with its perpetual presence all around them. Pleasure for them is 
transmuted into beauty, possession into contemplation. And con- 
templation is the one satisfying joy belonging to this world, for it 
alone has upon it a touch of eternity. 


ROUTES TO THE SOUTH. 


A* this season some of those migratory —_ who can go 

where they please during the winter, or at least during part 
of the winter, and who love to turn their backs on England before 
the fogs of November have settled down on it, are beginning to 
consider when they shall start for the Riviera or for Central or 
Southern Italy ; and certainly the temptation to visit those regions 
where, according to a common superstition, the sun rarely fails to 
shine, may be admitted to be unusually strong this year. A 
summer which, with the exception of one short interval of exces- 
sive heat, was rainy and cold, and a tempestuous autumn, may not 
unnaturally have made a good many of the Queen’s subjects more 
than usually intolerant of the faults of the English climate, and 


tion of those who are willing to pass through life empty-handed. 


But, as we have said, this habitual acceptance of the universal | 
in lieu of the personal can by most people be attained only as the | 
result of keenly felt privation. Till we have at least hungered | 
after some good thing for ourselves, we can scarcely recognize its | 
full value for others. But if the chief end of life be, as may 
plausibly maintained, to impress certain ideas upon the mind, it 
way be a question whether this end will be most effectually 
attained by actual experience or by privation ; in other words, by 
positive or negative experience. There is a keeuness and a per- 
sistency about our appreciation of the things which do not fall to 
our lot which is rarely found in regard of those we have. We may 
call the topmost grapes sour, but we gaze at them with an ear- 
uestness which we should hardly pause to bestow upon those 
within our reach; and itis odd if the flavour of those unde- 
voured clusters does not haunt our imagination iong after the 
sweetness of their swallowed brethren has been forgotten. 
Weak human nature would no doubt in general rather eat 
grapes than receive ever so perfect a mental impression of them; 
but as we rarely have our choice between these rival processes of 
experience, it is worth while to open our eyes to the merits of 
both. Birds in the bush look better and sing more freely than 
they will ever do in the hand, and when we caunot catch them it 
is a pity if we cannot learn to sit down quietly and listen to them. 
And the birds of loveliest plumage and most exquisite song are 
those which cannot be enjoyed at all except in their native haunts. 
A lark in a cage charms us chiefly by recalling recollections of free 
larks, and humming-birds, we believe, have too exquisite a sense 
of the fitness of things ever to live in captivity. What indeed 

would they be to us without their liberty to flit from flower to 
flower? One might as well wish to tame a butterfly. 

If we could weigh in a balance the things which can and those 
which cannot be appropriated, we might perhaps be surprised to 
find how very large a part of our happiness is derived from things 
which we cannot lose, because we can never possess them. Pos- 
session is of course a very vague word, capable of many different 
applications ; but almost in proportion to the possibility and com- 
pleteness of individual appropriation are the precariousness of our 
tenure and the weight of counterbalancing burdens. Sky, sea, and 
moorland, mountains and stars, music and poetry, will never 
fail, nor do they ever cost us an anxious thought, for they 
can never be ours. We had almost added flowers to the list; 
and all this is indeed true of the “ jocund companies ” of daffodils, 
the blue firmaments of wild hyacinths, and starry glades of wind- 
flowers, the sheets of heather and golden furze, and all the hosts of 
their wild compeers, who owe nothing to human care. It is even 
true, in a sense, of roses and lilies, jessamine and honeysuckles. 

But because these last are capable of becoming cherished nurse- 

lings, we cannot say of them that they never cost us an anxious 

thought. Other people's roses and our neighbour's lilies may give 
us upmixed pleasure ; a purer, though less intense, kind of plea- 
sure than that which we derive from our own carefully nurtured 
plants. The most refined epicureanism would perhaps lead us to 
cultivate, above all, a taste for the thornless roses which blossom 
behind no garden hedge, for the unfading lilies which never grew on 
lawn or bed. 

It is impossible to weigh the personal against the universal, the 


more than usually nervous about the miseries of the coming 
winter. It is true that the weather in other countries has scarcely 
been any better than it has been here; but toa fact of this kind 
Englishmen do not usually pay much attention. Engrossed in 
the contemplation of discomforts which they assume to be peculiar 


be | to their own land, they seem almost to take pleasure in repeating 


that nowhere is the weather so constantly bad as in England; 
and it must be said that of late our climate has appeared 
almost to deserve the abuse which it never fails to receive. To 
some of those, then, who are able to go, the temptation to leave 
Great Britain during the most gloomy period of the year may be 
supposed to be more than commonly strong ; and now that October 
has been reached, and that there is little reason to fear the heat 
south of the Alps, the prospect of a stay in Italy must present itself 
in unusually bright colours. Three or four months hence experi- 
ence of the piercing cold which a tramontana causes, and of the 
very heavy and persistent rain which softer breezes so often bring 
with them, may produce the conviction that the winter climate of 
Italy is sometimes quite as trying as that of countries further 
north. In the latter part of the autumn, however, and especially after 
such weather as has prevailed in England during the past summer 
and spring, even those who are not unacquainted with what may 
have to be endured in the pays du soleil are apt to forget the possi- 
bility of any discomfort. Going tothe peninsula when November 
is close at hand seems like going from darkness to light; and, 
though the cold of Florence and the rain of Rome and Naples 
may be remembered, there is always the hope that previous 
winters may have been exceptional, and that this year may bring 
one of those soft and bright seasons which have often been de- 
scribed with fervour, but which, now that Italy is so well known 
to many, seem unfortunately to have become so rare. 
It is not unlikely then that a large number of gleeful travellers 
are now preparing to strike to the south and to cross the Alps; and to 
such persons the question how they may best get to the country 
where they hope to stay awhile must be of some importance. There 
ought to be little difficulty in settling it, for the principal routes 
to Italy are now perfectly familiar to a very large number of people, 
and their respective advantages and discomforts ought by this 
time to be thoroughly understood and appreciated. Well known, 
however, as are what may be called the beaten tracks to the South, 
it is by no means easy tosay which is the best. There are, as need 
hardly be said, four railway routes to Italy ; that by Paris, Macon, 
and the so-called Mont Cenis Tunnel—a route followed by the great 
majority of those who travel to the Peninsula; that by Cologne, 
Munich, and the Brenner ; that by Paris, Munich, and the Brenner; 
and that by Marseilles and the Riviera, The way by Vienna, the 
Semmering, Nabresina junction, and Udine is so circuitous that it 
cannot be considered a route from England to the South. Of the 
others mentioned it may appear at first sight that the Paris and 
Macon route, which is by many degrees the most popular, is clearly 
the best. The travellers who follow it have’ the advantage of 
going to Paris, and they get to the country they want te 
visit in a very short time. Some of those, however, who have 
made the journey frequently may feel by no means sure that the 
way through France ought to be preferred. The travelling is 
of the kind which has been aptly compared to being con- 
veyed from one place to another like a bale of goods. The 


concrete possession against the abstract idea, and say from which 
the greatest enjoyment is derived in the long run ; but certain it is 


traveller is put into a railway carriage in Paris, and duly delivered 
| on the platform at Turin. Save during such stay as he may have 
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made in the first-named city, he has seen nothing between Calais 
and the capital of Piedmont. The only halts have been at railway 
buffets, and when the journey is over there is not a single 
pleasurable recollection connected with it. Recollections of 
another kind there certainly may be, for the discomfort which 
has to be endured in going from Paris to Turin is sometimes 
intense. There are, as there have been for a long time past, 
two expresses, one starting in the evening, the other late in 
the forenoon, and by taking the latter the traveller may sleep 
at Macon ; but he gains little by this, as he has to get up at four in 
the morning, ood moreover to fight his way into a railway 
carriage where there is perhaps one oe vacant, and where the 
other passengers, disturbed at an early hour and compeiled to move 
the packages and bags which they have carefully arranged, regard 
the new-comer in about as friendly a light as if he were a pick- 
pocket or a card-sharper, sometimes combining by a sort of tacit 
agreement to make things unpleasant for him. There are, then, 
great drawbacks to such comfort as is obtained by taking 
rest at Macon, and, owing to the remarkable ingenuity with 
which the trains are arranged, there is scarcely an alternative 
between sleeping at Macon and undergoing the miseries 
of travelling all night. These, indeed, unless the passenger is 
willing to go to the expense of taking a place in a sleeping 
earriage, are not trifling, for perhaps it would not be easy 
to find a more thoroughly uncomfortable journey than that 
which has to be made by those who leave the station on the 
Boulevard Mazas by the evening train for Switzerland and Italy, 
or who pass the night between Macon and Turin. Long experi- 
ence has apparently enabled the railway officials to estimate exactly 
the number of passengers they are likely to have, and no more 
carriages are put on than is absolutely necessary. These, of course, 
are crowded, and the misery of a night passed in one of them can 
hardly be exaggerated. Sleep, except for brief intervals, is almost 
impossible; and if the Pans Fe does succeed in getting anything 


like a long nap, he is probably awakened from it by an indignant © 


thrust from his neighbour, on the space allotted to whom he has 
been encroaching owing to the inevitable slipping which begins 
when a man ceases to sit upright. The windows are most likely 


kept rigidly shut, so that the crowded compartment becomes almost | 
un 


ably close, and, when the pale morning light comes in 
through the misty glass, so much discomfort has been under- 
gone, and so much exhaustion is felt, that the traveller is not un- 


likely to form a resolution like that of the Duke of Brunswick, who, | 
after experiencing the horrors of a steamboat passage when cross- | 


ing to England,vowed that, come what might, he would never travel 
in that fashion again. It should be said that the inflictions which 
have been mentioned may now, it seems, be avoided by taking a 
place in one of the sleeping carriages which have very tardily 
made their appearance on the Paris and Lyons Railway, where they 
ought to have been in use long ago; but it must be remembered 
that travelling in them adds considerably to a railway fare which 
certainly appears high enough to most people, without any augmen- 
and, only a number of can = 
emselves of these iages, which at present do not a n 
run further than 
Not a little has to be endured, then, in following the direct route 
to Italy, and in addition it must be remembered that it is often very 
difficult for an Englishman to make a long journey on French rail- 
‘ways without having his combative instincts most fully roused. 


French station-masters and guards often seem animated by the idea | 
that it is their duty on all occasions to be as rude as they can, and , 
studiously to promote the discomfort of travellers; and they cer- | 


tainly have a fair title to be considered the most disagreeable 
people of their class in Europe. Even the Prussian railway officials, 
whose military abruptness is so often complained of, never show 
the deliberate insolence of a French railway guard, and, if civilly 
addressed, will not unfrequently do what they can for travellers. 
In France passengers are often treated with about as much con- 


sideration as blundering recruits receive from a drill sergeant, and | 


the rudeness which has frequently to be submitted to must be 
accounted a considerable aggravation of the discomforts of a journey 
which lies for the most part through France. 

The route to Italy by way of Cologne, Munich, and the Brenner 
has the obvious disadvantage, as compared with the Mont Cenis 
route, of being longer and of taking considerably more time. It 
has, however, on the other hand, the advantage of offering numer- 
ous pleasant halting-places, and certainly ought to be liked by 
those travellers who do not wish merely to go from one country to 
another, but desire to see something by the way. After the 
journey to Brussels, either by Calais or Ostend—and, should the 
Calais-Douvres not be running, the wise traveller will, in fine 
weather, or when a strong south-west breeze is blowing, take the 
latter route—comes the stage of Cologne, almost as familiar to 
many Englishmen as erm but specially interesting just at 
present from the energy which has lately been shown in continuing 
the building of the two towers of the cathedral, with respect to 
which it must be said that there has been at times a little dawdling 
since the early part of the fourteenth century. It is credibly stated 
that, — the present summer, a man and a boy have been 
seen at work on the towers at intervals, and there is every reason to 
hope that when Lord Macaulay’s long-anticipated New Zealander has 
finished his sketch of the ruins of St. Paul's, he will be able to 
cross to the Continent in time to witness the ceremony with which 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral will doubtless be celebrated. 
After Cologne comes the journey by the shores of the Rhine, and 
then a dull journey of ten hours to Munich. Thence the traveller 


| may proceed in one stage, or in two, three, or four, as he thinks 
fit, to Verona. 

The manner in which the journey to Munich may be broken at 
the various places above referred to is, of course, familiar to all ; 
but it may not be so generally known that, owing to the excellent 
arrangement of trains on the Brenner route—very different indeed 
from that which prevails on the Paris and Lyons Railway—it is 
possible to get to and to leave at convenient times the three very 
agreeable halting-places by which the Brenner Railway passes, 
The express reaches Innsbruck in the middle of the day, Botzen a 
little before seven, and Trent a few minutes after eight. Thus 
there is no arriving or starting at inconvenient hours of the night 
or morning, and certainly the travel'er who is not in a hurry, and 
who likes to see something by the way, may with no small 
enjoyment at each of the towns which have been mentioned. Of 
the beauty of Innsbruck, of its wonderful Hofkirche, and of the 
Schloss Ambras with its memories of Philippina Welser, there is 
no need to speak. Botzen has no sights such as wanderers usually 
seek, but its situation is extremely beautiful, and the distant view 
of the Rosengarten is not easily to be forgotten. Trent, with its 
very striking cathedral, its arcades, its quaint old towers, and its 
palaces, is sought by a considerable number of travellers now that 
1t possesses what, according to Dr. Johnson, improves every view, 
and what certainly improves every city. From Trent there is a 
morning train to Verona; and if the traveller is obstinately bent 
on getting further immediately, he may reach Venice or Milan in 
good time on the same day, or Florence in the evening. 

The route through Germany and by the Brenner offers then, 
according to the — arrangement of the trains, every possible 
facility for travelling easily, and for stopping without the slightest 
inconvenience or trouble at most agreeable resting-places ; but it 
requires considerable time; while, by following the route through 
France, the traveller gets to the country for which he is bound 
very quickly. He sees nothing, however, by the way after leay- 
ing Paris, and is subjected to a good deal of discomfort. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each route may seem, then, to be 
not unfairly balanced ; for in these days most people regard time 
as of great importance, whether they make a good use of it or not. 
Of the other two railway routes to Italy—that by Paris and 
Munich, and that by Marseilles and the Riviera—one, being cir- 
cuitous and in parts very dull, is little followed, and the other has 
the great defect of passing by the most beautiful coast in Euro 
without allowing it to be properly seen. As need hardly be said, 
those who are going to Genoa should quit the railway at Nice; 
and this route does not therefore rightly belong to the same class 
as those of which we have spoken above. 


TWO LORD MAYORS. 


Faye’ week the municipalities of London and Berlin elected 
each of them a new lord. These annual transfers of dignities 
cannot be expected to affect mankind with any great sensation of 
astonishment or delight. The world would hardly stand still even 
were London and Berlin to go fora year without a Lord Mayor 
and a Burgomaster. Still the two recent elections have, by way 
of contrast, a certain interest for others than those who are likely 
to be entertained by either Corporation. The Lord Mayor Elect 
is doubtless a very worthy gentleman, as Lord Mayors always are. 
He is a flax and hemp manufacturer, and a past Master of the 
Leathersellers’ Company. He has been Sheriff, and is a Knight. 
The Court newsman of the Mansion House has nothing more to 
say of him; but nothing more needed to be said. The new Chief 
| Magistrate, as it is the fashion to call him, is of the stuff Lord 
| Mayors are made of, and that not too combustible. Of the Bur- 


| gomaster Elect of Berlin even less was said in notifying his election 


| than in chronicling that of his brother Burgomaster of London this 
day last week. If, however, less was said, it was that everybody 
| knows who Herr von Forckenbeck is. His career has bees run 
| before the eyes of Germany. A leading Liberal, he might at any 
| moment be a Minister, would he accept Prince Bismarck’s terms 
| and vote for an addition to the permanent revenue of the 
Imperial Treasury. At present he is Speaker of the German 
_ Reichstag. It seems strange enough, from the English point of 
| view of municipal offices, that the Speaker of a House of Com- 
mons should accept the post of Lord Mayor. What is stranger 
| still is the tenor of the words with which the telegraphic account 
| of the election transmitted to this country closes. It is actually 
| declared that the appointment is a reward for Herr von Forcken- 
_ beck’s firmness as a politician, and that it “will probably prove a 
| stepping-stone to the Cabinet hereafter.” 
| Here is an altogether novel avenue to statesmanship opened up 
| to ambition. From Common Councilman to Alderman, from 
| Alderman to Lord Mayor, and from Lord Mayor to Home 
| Secretary seems to be the German succession of dignities. The 
Speakership is thrown in, as though it scarcely counted. An 
English Speaker rarely condescends to return to the arena of par- 
tisanship. When he has chosen to do so, there are precedents for 
the Chair entitling its former occupant to high office in a Cabi- 
net. In Germany to be Speaker of the Reichstag isnot mentioned 
as enhancing Herr von Forckenbeck’s claims. Not as the German 
Grévy is he a candidate for Cabinet office, but as Burgomaster of 
Berlin. John Wilkes turned Alderman, and was elected Lord 
Mayor ; but there closed his career of active politics. Mr. Cham- 
. berlain bas been year uiter year Mayor of Birmingham ; but his 
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civic reputation at Birmingham did not make him less of a new 
man at Westminster. Herr von Forckenbeck is not only now 
Burgomaster elect of Berlin, but is apparently at the present 
moment Burgomaster of Breslau. To be Burgomaster seems to be 
his ordinary vocation in life, justas much as to bea rising barrister 
is the ordinary vocation of a member of Parliament. It is not as 
if the position of a Burgomaster were a sinecure, something like 
the freedom of the Fishmongers’ or Grocers’ Company. A 
Burgomaster in Germany is often personally more powerful than 
a Lord Mayor; a Burgomaster of Berlin is the hardest-worked 
Burgomaster in Germany. The end of the Franco-German war 
found Berlin a mere provincial capital, the worst-drained and 
dullest town on the Continent of Europe. Sedan and Metz con- 
verted for the time Prussia into Germany. Prussian soldiers had 
borne the brunt of the struggle; Prussian statesmanship and strategy 
had reconstructed the German Empire. Berlin became the metro- 
polis of Germany, but with all the characteristics of a metropolis 
to be engrafted upon it. The Berlin municipality made many 
blunders ; but, on the whole, it succeeded inits task. Berlin isno 
longer the dull, prosaic city that tourists once found it. It has not the 
brilliancy—mere lacquer though it may sometimes be—of Paris. It 
has not the distinction of Vienna. There are, however, the Imperial 
signs about it. Persons who decry Berlin, and class it with Madrid, 
have either not seen it for the last dozen years, or know it only 
by descriptions in some old edition of a school geography. The 
omasters of Berlin have had to make Berlin a city of palaces. 
They have had at the same time to house an enormous population of 
artisans attracted by the metropolitan splendours. A Berlin comic 
paper of the period immediately following the proclamation of the 
peror at Versailles portrayed the newly-elected Burgomaster for 
the time being on the summit of the fire-alarm tower, spying 
about with a telescope for a possible Mansion House for his year 
of office. When the rich were at a loss to find habitations, work- 
ing-men were practically homeless. Baron Haussmann’s improve- 
ments themselves did not raise rents at Paris as did the new 
German Empire at Berlin. The depression of trade in Germany 
has added to the difficulties of municipal government. House rent 
is little less high, and wages are far lower. Herr von Forckenbeck as 
Burgomaster of Berlin rules over a population two-thirds or three- 
fourths of which are all but starving; as a Liberal Burgomaster he 
has the additional difliculty to contend with that his Liberalism is 
regarded by his Conservative fellow-citizens as veiled Socialism, 
and by Socialists as the hypocrisy of Conservatism. 

Sir Charles Wetham, as he meditates on his coming mayoralty, 
may congratulate himself that he is not a Burgomaster of Berlin. 
Party strifes do not disturb a Lord Mayor’s serene atmosphere. 
A Liveryman remarked last Saturday, with an air of historical re- 
search which constantly startles and delights us in orators of the 
Common Couucil, that a predecessor of Sir Charles Wetham en- 
tertained a King of Cyprus five hundred years ago. There was 
doubtless no more of political significance in the act than there 
will be in Sir Charles’s own hospitality next month to the “ con- 
queror ” of Cyprus in the nineteenth century. So long as all who 
have set their mark upon the year pass through the “ Egyptian 
Hall” in the twelve months of the mayoralty, a Lord ape 
has done his duty. The Lord Mayor has nothing, as such, to do 
with politics. It is highly creditable to the temperance of English 
party spirit that the special politica] bias of the occupant for the 
time being of the Mansion House should colour his hospitality so 
little. But when we have exhausted our enthusiasm at the equity 
with which a Conservative Lord Mayor receives Mr. Gladstone, 
and a Liberal Lord Mayor welcomes Lord Beaconsfield, a doubt 
must suggest itself whether turtle and loving-cups are the final 
cause of municipal government. Champions of the City adminis- 
tration, as at present constituted, are always ready to declare every- 
thing perfect. No city has streets so well paved, watered, and 
swept as the City of London. Nowhere are there so many policemen; 
nowhere is there such a profusion of charity. When an Alder- 
man of the City of London walls through Berlin, and smells its 
sewers, or is jostled by a Socialist, he may think of the foreign 
Corporation as the Pharisee did of the Publican. Even enemies 
must admit that the wealth of the City, stored up in foundations 
or levied in rates or tolls, is used to make it the best brushed 
of all European cities. Were a municipality nothing but a 
Paving Commission or a Local Beard of Health, the Corpora- 

ion of the City, it might be granted, is equal to its obliga- 
tions. The attacks made on the Corporation have been usually 
aggressions by critics who envy the splendours of the Guildhall 
and Mansion House, and would not do half as well with 

the corporate money as do the Common Councilmen themselves. 
None of the plans for redressing the relations of the City and the 
metropolis have touched the difficulty. Their one object, however 
ingeniously disguised, hes been to acquire possession of the City’s 
funds, and employ them elsewhere than in or on the City. If 
the metropolis desires money to spend on beautifying and adorning 
and feasting itself, let it collect it for itself. ‘The Corporation of 
the City, stretched to cover the metropolis, might, we have often 
been told, be as noble a represeniative assembly as the Metro- 
itan Board of Works itself. The prospect is bewitching. Un- 
ily it has a flaw. Its one failing is that the Corporation so 
extended would have ceased to bear the faintest resemblance to 
the Corporation of the City of London. A change less ambi- 
tious but more to be desired is not that the Corporation should 
be turned over to a different constituency, but that it should 
represent better than it now does the citizens whom it pretends 


keeping were almest equivalent terms. ; 
Councilmen and Aldermen represent excellently the City of London 


liberal aspects. 


The present Common 


shopkeepers at a period when trade has assumed other and more 
In Berlin Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Goschen might 
have been proud tobe Aldermen. In London a respectable ware- 
houseman like the late Mr. George Moore was ashamed of the 
honours of the shrievalty. The aspiring reformers who are ye 
demanding that the Corporation of the City of London should 
made to represent the metropolis, had better try first to make it 
represent the City itself. Ifthere is anything ridiculous in the cha- 
racter of a Common Councilman or an Alderman, the absurdity is 
not in the offices, but in those who hold them. Weare by no means 
anxious that ambitious politicians should regard an aldermanic 
gown as a stepping-stone to Parliament and office. It is, however, 
due to some defect in the existing relations of the City and the 
Corporation that there is a supposed inconsistency between civic 
and political distinctions. Local politics would be the better for 
being directed occasionally by an intelligence not exclusively 
parochial. Perhaps the difficulty is not so much that the greater 
commercial potentate will not condescend as that the minor poten- 
tate objects to be condescended to. A Speaker of the House of 
Commons might possibly find an expression of his readiness 
to wear an Alderman’s gown even less cordially welcomed by 
Chichester citizens than were his offers of a share in farming 
rofits by his uncomplimentary Sussex labourers. A party leader 
ike Herr Forckenbeck does not decline to be Burgomaster of 
Berlin. But then the citizens of Berlin are glad to have Herr 
Forckenbeck for their Burgomaster, 


DECLINE OF COOKERY IN PARIS, 


a who have any experience of the matter can hardly help 

agreeing with the remarks that have lately ne in some 
lively letters in the Datly Telegraph on the melancholy decline of 
cookery in Paris, The author evidently knows Paris well,and he tells 
us that his acquaintance with the most renowned of its restaurants 
dates from the middle of the reign of Louis Philippe, It is but 
natural that a gourmet who has “ lived,” and lived well, should 
fondly remember thedinners of his prime—the déjeuners and the petits 
soupers as well. In later years you may have been educating the 
palate; you may have learned to be almost as intelligent in the 
matter of vintages as the famous wine-tasting uncle of Sancho 
Panza. You may flatter yourself that you can pronounce 
authoritatively and to a shade on the blended suspicions of 
the flavourings in the sauces Béarnaise or Bordelaise. You 
may have doubtless gained something by careful cultivation, but 
in the natural course of things you must have lost far more. 
You have lost the fine freshness of the appetite and the 
honest exhilaration of spirits that made anything in the way 
of a novelty so thoroughly enjoyable that you could not help 
being happy, and became altogether incapable of criticizing. Con- 
sequently, in the retrospective dreams of your more care- 
worn maturity, the early visions of cafés and restaurants shine out 
in the rosiest lights, and deck themselves in the most fascinating 
colours. But, making every allowance for decay of the 
digestive powers, and for the inevitable deadening of the capa- 
bilities of appreciation, we believe there can be no question what- 
ever that Parisian cookery is not what it used to be. 

Weare speaking now, like the Correspondent of the Telegraph, of 
the popular establishments in which capital has invested itself by 
way ot making its profits out of the patronage of the public. The 
French always have been, and always will be, a nation of cooks. 
They have the root of the matter in them; they have frugal 
instincts, with a shrewd intelligence; they have patience, and 
the strong culinary common sense that naturally assumes, as 
a self-evident truth, the wisdom of soundly nourishing the 
body. Moreover, they are in the habit of looking cheerfully 
on life; they regard it as a positive duty to make existence 
as enjoyable as possible; and, with the rest to the world, they 
are susceptible of the pleasures of a well-served meal, with the 
prospect of good digestion waiting upon appetite. Every peasant 
woman can turn her hand to the making of a savoury mess, if you 
only provide her with the indispensable materials. The worthy 
matrons of the bourgeotse swing their pots-au-feu; go marketing 
with an exact regard to the measure of the family wants, keeping 
a very careful eye on their small change; and come home to make 
their husbands as comfortable as possible at the minimum of 
expense, though the times may be hard. Should you happen to 
drop in to take your chance of pot-luck in a French family in 
reasonably easy circumstances, you will rarely have much reason 
to regret it. You can hardly find fault with their manner of 
serving the dinner ; though, should you have taken your hosts 
absolutely by surprise, you may reduce the rations for each indi- 
vidual. And in iamilies of better rank and position, who pride 
themselves on the exercise of a refined hospitality, there are still 
excellent cooks to be found. It is in the once famous restaurants 
of the capital that the decline of the art is most painfully con- 
spicuous. We can trace some obvious causes at work, which seem 
sufficiently to account for the result so far as the present time is 
concerned ; but then this decadence of Parisian cookery has been in 
progress for years—a fact which it is less easy to explain. Our ex- 
periences do not carry us back so far as those of the writer in the 
Telegraph ; yet we well remember some eighteen or twenty years 
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seemed an institution that had taken out a lease of immortality. It 


was not only that for its cuésine and for the contents of its cellar- 
bins it could at least hold its own with any of its rivals. It had 


also an unquestionable superiority in the attraction of its architec- 
tural ag wey. and had nothing to envy any other house in its 
situation. There was almost a superfluity of light and gaiety ; and, 
instead of being half suffocated in low-roofed rooms screened off from 
the street by heavy muslin curtains, you might have your table 

d in the recess of an open window on the rez-de-chaussée. You 
looked out, as you lolled back at your ease, on one of the most 
brilliant thoroughfares in the capital, having your legs on a level 
with the shoulders of the passengers. The situation was unrivalled 
for the intelligent foreigner with a slight dash of the sensual in 
his composition, who loved to luxuriate in panoramic studies of 
human nature, as he sipped his champagne or triffed with his 
entrée. We should have imagined that the proprietor of that 
establishment, when he had made his fortune, might have sold the 

-will for any sum he pleased to name. But the Café de Paris 
suddenly closed its doors in the full swing of the lavish expenditure 
of the Empire. The Trois Fréres Provencaux, Philippe in the 
Rue Montorgueil, and the once celebrated Véry of the Palais Royal 
have successively had to follow that sad example. Their names 
and memories are well-nigh forgotten by a new generation of 
visitors, and recollections of one or two of them have 
merely been spasmodically resuscitated by imitators who have 
appropriated the honoured names, but have failed to find them 
spells to conjure with. And many of the great restaurants that 
still survive are only too evidently in a condition of collapse, 
though the Exhibition has given some of them a temporary 
lift. We remember houses where you had to bespeak your table 
beforehand if you had a special affection for a favourite 
corner. But now you may pick and choose when you drop in for 
breakfast or dinner, in the depressing wilderness of damask and 
crystal, where the handful of Tianna waiters throws a deeper 
sense of loneliness over the solitude. 

We do not profess to explain the capricious doom that destiny 
deals out to different establishments. No doubt the class of 
customers and the nature of their custom have been changing; 
some houses which once relied on their dinner fame seem now 
to trade chiefly in suppers in cabinets. But, if the class of 
customers has been changing, the money is beimg spent more freely 
than before ; and, paradoxical as it may appear, this fact goes far 
to explain the change that is coming over the character of the 
cookery. A great restaurateur is a connoisseur in virtue of his 

ing; he is imbued with the traditions and the spirit of his 
business. He cares for fame and for generous appreciation almost 
as much as for money; otherwise he could never have made his 
way as he has done. He has had to hold his own against eager 
rivals by his power of imagination and invention, There are the 
dishes he has conceived and christened on which he specially prides 
himself; there are crus of rare vintages in his cellars, for which 
his house has an immemorial renown. Once he would have 
blushed and shuddered and dreamed of suicide if notorious 
trons of the eulinary art had risen dissatisfied from the 

, te they had ordered of him. To act up to his 
grave sense of his responsibilities he must rely on the 
talent or the genius of his chef. The chef should be a man 
of Parisian, possibly of European fame, and he and his 
master should work hand in hand in their anxiety to eater for the 
tastes of their clients. That is the ideal state of things which 
ought to exist beneath the dining apartments in a first-class 
restaurant; and something approaching to that state of things 
used very generally to exist in reality. But nowadays the gift 
of appreciation seems to be becoming comparatively so rare that 
it appears hardly worth while to take it into account. Pos- 
sibly more money may be spent even now than in the palmy days 
of the gourmands of the Empire; but then it is lavished with 
a dull want of discrimination. New cafés have been opened 
in the new quarter around the new Opera House and the Grand 
Hotel. We say nothing of their cookery, for we know little of 
it, rring on our visits to return to the resorts of earlier days. 
But, at all events, these cafés made their way in the first place by 
dint of gilding and plate glass, backed up by excessive charges 
which in themselves were a recommendation to many people. 
For who are the that are most liberal of their money, 
especially in this year of the Exhibition? First of all, 
Americans who have crossed the Atlantic with a substan- 
tial credit on their bankers, and who find that it positively pays 
them to spend money quickly, since they can go back the 
sooner to make fresh accumulations. We know that there are in- 
imitable Transatlantic delicacies like Terrapin turtle and canvas- 
back ducks. We know that the boards im the great American 
hotels are most exuberantly spread, only too many times in the 
course of each day. But a people who make a habit of going at a 
hard gallop through their meals, who necessarily pay more regard 
to quantity than to quality, who drink water at dinner, adjourning 
subsequently to a spirit-bar, and with whom chronic dyspepsia has 
become a national complaint, can hardly be supposed to have keen 
discrimination. Nor can the average of well-to-do middle-class 
English people be much more eompetent judges. In course of 
doing their Paris they indulge themselves in a set dinner or two; 
possibly they give their host carte blanche so far as the cost is 
concerned. The waiters and head director respect a generous 
client, but by the mamner with which the customer gives his 
orders they are guided as to the treatment of which they 
Presume him to be worthy. As the writer in the Telegraph 
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remarks, the knowing Frenchman, frugal even in his extrave- 
gance, orders the sort of fruit he wants and just as much as he wants, 
while the ordinary innocent Englishman gives a promiscuous 
order for “ fruits,” and has to pay for piled-up salvers which he 
sends away scarcely tasted. This recklessness is itself eloquent of ins 
experience ; for mere ignorance of the language, and visible embar+ 
rassment among the unfamiliar names in the carte, can never of 
course be absolutely conclusive. Imagining to himself the manner of 
guests he has to serve, the chef thrusts his hands into the girdle 
of his apron, and turns the manipulation of the dishes over to his 
aides, After a time he finds that his talents are rusting for lack of 
the encouragement indispensable to inspiration. His salary is 
high, and he barely earns it, and his employer, sharing the dis- 
couragement of his subordinate, begins to calculate that 
he could conduct the establishment more economically. The 
chef seeks a sphere for his genius elsewhere; probably in some 
ivate establishment. One of his subordinates whose education has 
n hurriedly conducted succeeds to the vacant post ; and thus the 
process of decadence goes on, the fittest of the artists being gradu- 
ally eliminated. As for the suppers at the Café Anglais, the Maison 
Dorée, or Peters’s, they are scarcely likely to avert or retard the 
Many of the men who pay for them may 
have a pretty idea of good living; but then they have dined 
already ; they have been smoking and dancing and flirting and 
exciting themselves generally ; for themselves, they merely trifle 
with what is served ; while their convives care more for sweets and 
ices and the dessert and the sugary champagne than for those ex- 
quisitely concocted little dishes that recommend themselves to the 
consideration of yourmets. This is why, as we think, the cookery 
of the Parisian restaurants has been declining, is declining, and 
likely to continue to decline. 


GOLF AT ST. ANDREWS. 


Scottish voluptuary who recommended Peebles as the 
capital of pleasures must have been prejudiced by that local 
patriotism which is one of the most notable characteristics of the 
countrymen of Principal Shairp. Any unprejudiced Caledonian 
would cheerfully admit that St. Andrews, not Peebles, is “the 
place for pleesure.” If it were not so, it wouid be impossible to 
account for the conduct of people who visit the Mecca, the holy 
city, of Golf. There is perhaps no place in the United Kingdom 
which it is so difficult to get to. The inhabitants of the Kingdom 
of Fife itself are perplexed by the short and dreary cross-country 
lanes ; while the Southern enthusiast who travels from Westward 
Ho really deserves to be allowed to wear a green cap, and enjoy 
the title of Haji and the other honours of the pilgrim. Modern 
pilgrimages in the direction of Lourdes and other shrines are mere 
child's play compared with the perils and discomforts of the road 
to St. Andrews. Let us suppose the traveller, with his bundle of 
beloved clubs, his “long spoon,” his “ short spoon,” his “ puttin 
cleek,” his “ iron,” his “ brass niblick,” to have reached Edinburgh 
without accident or adventure. He now sets out for Granton, a 
port about five miles distant, which he reaches after a journey of 
sepulchral tedium. At Granton he is obliged to walk up and down 
endless piers and quays in the rain, while he carefully draws a 
tarpaulin cover over the handles of his clubs. At last he is hurried 
with a crowd of cheap excursionists into the ferry-boat, where 
he enjoys for half an hour the screams of invalid babies and the 
notes of the bagpipe, fiddle, and other Scotch musical weapons. 
It seems to be acknowledged that the Scotch tourist cannot 
sail across an arm of the sea without being reminded that 
the “pennon is at Inverlochy,” or that the “Campbells are 
coming.” At Burntisland you escape from the bagpipes into a 
chaos of pointers, luggage, and bundles of golf clubs, which are 
resently carried at a leisurely pace along the coast of Fifeshire, 
ime would fail us to recount the number of stoppages at forlorn 
stations by which a journey of some twenty miles is made to 
oecupy some three hours, more or less. At last the pilgrims are 
turned out at a place called Leuchar, where they have every chance 
of being stranded if unaccustomed to the way, or of being carried 
by the wrong train into regions unknown to the geographer. 
luck or good management the traveller finally approaches St. 
Andrews, and the prospect might coneole him for bagpi 
babies, delay, official rudeness, and all the horrors of the middle 
ge. 
Across a wide expanse of sand, uncovered by the tide, you see 


. the fretted outline of the old town, against a sly that is sometimes 


singularly pure. The spires of the churches and of the college 
chapel, the tall ruins of the cathedral, and the ancient square 
tower within the precinct group themselves in the old familiar 
picture. The sea-gulls pursue their business in the waters and 
the sands till the solid ground of the links suceeeds to the marsh 
of the estuary of the river Eden. Specks of scarlet resolve them- 
selves into well-lmown figures ; like these have been well 
known on the links for centuries. You see some one in difficulties 
in that three-cornered “ bunker ” or sandpit called the “ a. 
nose,” and some one else, “ addressing himself to his ball,” for a 
tee’d spot towards the seeond hole from home. The small 
“ caddies ” are grubbing as usual, with shrill cries, after lost balls 
in the whins, or are dragging the “ burn ” for these waifs and strays 
of the game. The children of eminent players are piping “fore” 
in their childish treble, and striking , which they imagine to 
be charged with danger to the bystanders, to the immense distance 
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of some thirty yards. Further off, what picturesque writers call 
“a shimmer” of muslin marks the hillocks whem edie still play 
at “ladies’ golf,” perhaps the least entertaining of all pastimes 
known to men or women. A considerate railway management 
allows you to havea complete and leisurely view of all these plea- 
sant sights before the train crawls into a station which is a perfect 
wilderness of “ caddies,” men in red coats, young ladies, retrievers, 
children, professors, and the other floating or permanent population 
of St. Andrews, 

It must strike people who do not know golf that the game must 
be an attractive one which can draw people so far, through somany 
troubles. Of golf, and of the autumn meeting of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club, it may indeed be said that “ these things are 
done in a corner,” a corner of the East Neuk of Fife. By the tedium 
of the way thither unworthy players who have not their hearts in 
the game are eliminated. To outsiders, to cricketers and tennis 
players, the game seems at first a dull and intricate one. The 
majority of the human race rank golf somewhere between hockey 
and knurr and spell. A small number of better instructed persons 
think that the game consists in putting a small ball into small holes 
separated from each other by vast expanses of heathery wilderness, 
It is denied, by people as not yet fascinated and carried away by 
the charm of the sport, that there is much fun in this. Yet the 
mere terminology of the game might teach a sound @ priort 
thinker that it has plenty of distinction, variety, and even finesse. 
For example, if one reads that Mr. Smith “ lay heavily in the 
whins”; that Mr. Molesworth, “ after some consideration, selected 
his cleek, and lifted his ball well on to the green, while Mr. Lamb, 
to the amazement of the spectators, took a play-club, and struck 
the face of the hill,” it is plain that there is much mystery and 
hidden meaning here. “ Both were unfortunate in the heather 
hole, Mr. Anderson having’ bad lies,” says the chronicler, and he 
has a great deal to tell the initiated about “ stimies,” and half- 
stimies, and “ dormie,” about “the ginger beer,” “ Walking- 
shaw’s bunker,” “ the principal’s nose,” and so forth. These 
terms, which seem rather ridiculous as well as quite unmeaning, 
have as much significance as the more sonorous language of tennis, 
and, like the slang of tennis, that of golf is partly derived from 
the French. “ Dormie,” for example, which meaus that a player 
cannot lose on the round, is apparently a corruption of “ dormir.” 
It is less easy to find the origin of “stimy,” the term used when 
a player's ball blocks the road to the hole, so that the opponent 
cannot “ put out.” Various as the terms are the tools of the game. 
The “ caddie ” has about a dozen clubs to carry suited to different 
accidents in the pastime. If the ball lights in deep grass, one sort 
of club is necessary ; another is wanted in a bunker; a third when 
it is desirable to “lift” the ball some fifty or sixty yards we to 
the green ; a fourth is serviceable in a cart-rut, and so on, Each 
hole has its character, and as it were its ob seo , well known 
and endeared to the golfer. The “short * e” may, by great luck, 
be done in one stroke, and should never require more than three. 
Yet even at the short hole a novice who “tops” his ball may 
find that he has landed it in a bunker as vast and deep as “ hell” 
itself—the sand-pit so named which gapes at the entrance 
to the “Elysian fields.” The novice, indeed, gets plenty of 
walking and hard exercise out of golf. At the very first 
hole he may fall into the road, the sea, or the burn. At the next 
he finds some ugly bunkers, and at the third some still worse sand- 
Pits, the railway track, and the whins await him. Unscrupulous 
caddies take a delight in hiding his ball, whereby he loses bis 
hole, or—to help him to win—they will secretly place it in a 
favourable position, or “ tee” it in a bunker. At no game has the 
rising professional such a frank contempt for the performance of the 
budding amateur. In none has the successful player so personal a 
popularity. Vast crowds follow a player like Mr. Leslie Balfour 
on the medal day, and kindly assist their champion by getting be- 
tween him and the hole, and treading on his toes. An elderly and 
nervous amateur would be driven mad by this kind of success. 
When such a one is straddling over the ball he is about to “ put,” 
or gracefully waving his club before a drive, no man, woman, or 
child must speak, move, or cough. If any such movement 
is made, the player either walks off with a countenance 
full of sorrow and anger, or makes a bad shot, and loses 
his temper forthe day. Tn the small hours, at the Club, he may 
still be heard denouncing the creature who put him “ off his shot.” 
The nervous golf-player expects animate and inanimate nature 
to fall into a trance and hush of devout expectation while he is 
“addressing himself to the ball.” Such excitement and con- 
centrated interest does this noble game provoke, a game which 
men play at all _— between six and the grave. No one is so old 
that he cannot follow his ball, if it were on the back of a shooting 

y, or so feeble that he cannot explain away his bad luck, and 

at least of his prowess in putting. The contemner of golf, 

the active cricketer or tennis-player, is laying up for himself a 

dreary old age. He is neglecting an amusement which is like 

nature in this, that it gives itself freely to all, and at no age 

deserts its votary. Every October finds at St. Andrews the same 

faces, hears the same familiar tones; and men only give up golf 
“ when life's right hand is loosened from their hand.” 

The most remarkable feature in the autumn meeting of 1878 
‘was the match between English and Scotch players. As the 
Australians were generally successful in England, so the English 
have conquered on the north side of the Tweed. Westward Ho, so 
far, has proved the master of St. Andrews. Mr. Lamb and Mr. 
Leslie Balfour may no doubt have better fortune on another day; 
but their opponents, Messrs. Molesworth, are i 


equals. Any player who can go round the links in less than ninety 
strokes is indeed the equal of the best amateurs who have ever 
layed, and scarcely needs odds from the best professionals—Park, 
trath, Anderson, or Morris. The late Lambert of golf, the 
younger Morris, occupied a lonely eminence, and might have 
rivalled the famous Alan Robertson. Fate scarcely allowed him 
to grow to the full measure of manhood, and last week a 
monument was erected to the memory of the most accom- 
plished of modern players. St. Andrews is not likely to see for 
generations so popular and skilful a professional; but, on the other 
hand, there have never been so many amateurs of the first class as 
competed this year at the mother city of golf, the ancient and 
beautiful Oxford of the North. Among her many claims on the 
gratitude of her children she has none greater than this, that she 
uts them in the way of learning one of the best of games on the 
st of grounds. Into the sentiment of St. Andrews, composed 
of historical memories as old as the conversion of Scotland, golf 
enters as a pleasant modern element. The links are all to St. 
Andrews that the river is to Oxford or Cambridge ; they have as 
many and as beautiful aspects, and awaken as many memories of 
pleasant old times and days of storm or sunshine, 


THE LIBRARIANS AT OXFORD. 


A BETTER place and time could not have been chosen for the 
first annual meeting of the young Association of Librarians 
than Oxford in the Long Vacation. In the Long—and its 
end, though fast approaching, is not yet—the “young bar- 
barians” are scattered to the four winds; no class-lists hang on 
the doors of the Schools to remind the passing stranger of exami- 
nations; nothing interferes to mar the effect of those “reposi- 
tories of mouldering learning, those shelves” which “did most 
arride and solace” Elia, and which do the same kind service still 
to the few that haunt them. It was perhaps a little hard on the 
amiable Bodleian Librarian that the Association should fix him in 
the chair during the one holiday week in which his Library is 
closed ; but his zeal was proof against the desire for rest and ease. 
The Association are to fe congratulated on their chairman, as 
well as on the rooms in which, by the kindness of the Union 
Society, their meetings were held. Another matter of congratu- 
lation is that they met in those rooms this year before the com- 
pletion of the commonplace building which is soon to supersede 
the present beautiful debating-room. 

It will be remembered that the “ Library Association of the 
United Kingdom” grew out of the Conference of Librarians 
which was held last year in London, under the presidency 
of Mr. Winter Jones. The organization of the profession, 
which seems so obvious when once suggested, had really 
never been attempted before in England, although America 
struck out the idea at the time of the Centennial Exhibition, 
and lost no time in carrying it out in the most thorough way. 
The Americans state their object very concisely as being :—“ Ist, 
to enable librarians to do their work more easily and at less ex- 
pense ; 2ndly, to enable some of them to do a higher work than 
they had yet attempted, and others to perform their highest work 
better.” Accordingly, both in the Journal, which has now 
reached its third volume, and in the programme of the 
various meetings that have been held on both sides of the 
Atlantic, we find a more or less equal division of topics into prac- 
tical and educational; how to make a bookcase or a catalogue, 
and how to make libraries efficient in teaching the people. It 
may, indeed, be said that the latter of these questions is one which, 
however it may be settled theoretically, yet leaves in practice a great 
deal that the librarian cannot touch. A library may be as open as 
the day, and as well organized as human skill can make it; but 
still the man or boy that is taken to it may be in the position of 
the horse that is taken to the water. You cannot make the horse 
drink or the man read. And yet, although we are a long way 
from the day when the masses will prefer the library to the public- 
house, there is no doubt that enthusiasm is a4 and a town 
librarian with a strong sense of his mission is likely to collect a 
far ter number of readers around him than one who regards 
the library as his own and the public as intruders. We need not, 
therefore, grudge the Association the time which they spend on 
missionary papers. Their direct result may not be very great, but 
they keep the librarians’ hearts warm, which is very necessary in a 
= that is so remote from the vulgar everyday needs of man- 

ind. By far the greater = of the work done at the meeting was 
purely practical; much eloquence was spent and much progress 
made on such burning questions as indicators, shelvage, stock- 
books, and the filing of newspapers. It was truly astonishing to an 
amateur to find how very much might be said on all these 
topics, and of what practical importance they really appeared to be 
in the organization of libraries. But certainly the most exciting 
of all topics seemed to be catalogues. How to make them; whether 
they should be of the form of Mr. Crookes’s cards or not ; whether 
they should be by subjects or authors; whether the whole of a 
title- should be transcribed ; if not, what abbreviations should 
be allowed—such were afew of the points that really promoted 
most excellent discussions, full of experience and aa sense, 

The world in general must, however, be content to leave these 
high matters to the experts. A matter of wider interest is the 
question which in one form or another occupied all Wednesday 


certainly their  morning—namely, the question of the possibility of a universal 
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catalogue of books; and, if that is admitted, of the manner of 
setting about it. The question was first promulgated in some 
remarkable articles that ap in a London newspaper 
in the ~~ 1850, from the pen of the late Mr. Dilke; 
and lately, as may be remembered, the Prince of Wales 
asked the Council of the Society of Arts to inquire into 
the probable cost of an important section of such a catalogue 
—namely, of a catalogue of all books printed in the United 
Kingdom up to 1600. The Society of Arts took evidence in 
the matter; but it has not sented. alone in the investigation. 
The Committee of the Library Association have been during the 

t year inquiring into the cost of a general catalogue of English 
iterature, not up to 1600, but up to the latest date; and a similar 
question has been before the Trustees of the British Museum. The 
views of high authorities expressed at the Oxford meeting were 
interesting from their rv ene Mr. Coxe in his opening speech 
boldly declared his disbelief in the possibility of a universal 
catalogue; Mr. Cornelius Walford believed that, by co-operation 
— different countries, the thing might be done, and that it 
would probably almost its expenses—an important point, in 
which Mr. Bell, the publis er, in his evidence before the Society 
of Arts, agreed with him. But the merely speculative question 
gave way before the important announcement made by Mr. Bullen, 
the Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum—namely, that 
the Trustees of the Museum had decided to print a catalogue 
of all the English books in the Museum (about 25,000 titles), 
up to 1640—#.e. up to the time when the flood of Civil War 
pamphlets begins. This work is to be begun at once, and will be 
finished in two or three years. Whether or not the Museum will 
follow it up by the gigantic achievement of a printed catalogue of 
their whole store—1,500,000 titles, as Mr. Bullen thinks, 3,000,000 
as Mr. Winter Jones believes—is a question that will not be an- 
swered in a moment. That it is possible, no one can doubt; but it 
would be difficult to say whether, if so great a work were to be done 
at all, it would not be better to make it greater stil], and, instead of 
— a British Museum Catalogue, to co-operate with the great 
oreign libraries in making a complete catalogue of all books what- 
ever. 

Bibliography, which by the constitution of the Association 
comes within the range of its work, did not receive much attention 
at this conference. This is only natural, the bibliographer’s work 
being not one that can be much advanced, except by individual 
research. Still there was one excellent paper read by Mr. W. H. 
Allnutt of the Bodleian, a young student who seems to have a real 
gift for his subject, on the history of printing in English provincial 
towns. Nothing piques a literary Englishman more than to ob- 
serve how far ahead of us in all matters touching provincial his- 
tory, whether of men or buildings or books, are the French, the 
Italians, the Germans, and even in some departments the Spaniards. 
Where a French town has its Société Archéologique, with proper 
organization, regular meetings, and annual volumes of Reports, 
we have nothing. While the history of Caen or Troyes exists in a 
standard form from the hands of first-rate antiquaries, the history 
of the great English towns is to be read, if read at all, in a form 
that ee incurably parochial, narrow, and illiterate. It can 
hardly be that English towns have no history; so that we find 
ourselves illustrating a curious paradox—that the country in 
Europe that vaunts its local self-government most loudly is the 
country where localities are thought least worthy of commemora- 
tion. Such work as this of Mr. Allnutt’s gives perhaps for the pre- 
sent as good a chance as any of redeeming the provincial districts 
of England from this reproach—work done, that is to say, by 
specialists in particular subjects rather than by local students 
working at the general history of their localities. 

Among the other papers that broke into the rather monotonous 
series of “ practical discussions ” were those on Cathedral Libraries, 
by Mr. H. E. Reynolds, of Exeter, and on Oollege Libraries, 
by Mr. E. ©. Thomas, one of the secretaries of the Associa- 
tion. Of the former it may be said that, though Mr. Reynolds 
had taken great and successful pains to clear up the history 
of the various cathedral libraries, he hardly succeeded in 
showing that they were likely to be of very great utility 
at the present day. When they were first made they were 
of course the only libraries in their districts; or, rather, the 
books they contained were almost the only books. But, although 
it is eminently desirable that the treasures in their possession 
should be better known, it is difficult to see how the cathedral 
libraries can be practically developed to suit modern needs, Let 
them be known as widely as possible; let all whom it may concern 
be made aware that Erasmus’s own copy of Aristotle’s Organon, 
with his own unpublished notes, exists at Wells, as other 
rarities exist in every other cathedral library ; but let it not be 
supposed that these libraries can ever be what they once 
were until cathedral bodies become what they once were. 
More practical is the question of college libraries, which has 
for many years been agitating the University mind, and which 
has once or twice assumed the - proportions of an 
almost national question, as in Mr. Robarts’s magnificent 
+s sals for the future of All Souls. Whether All Souls and 

ley will really join hands or not is a question the answer to 
which is at present hidden in the breasts of the Commissioners ; 
but there can be no doubt that the minor matter of restricting 
college libraries to more or less special departments, and of opening 
them out to all persons who care to use them, is becoming a 
commonplace of academical discussion, Already, not to mention 
All Souls, with its admirable collection of law books and its 


reading-room open to all, Worcester has published a catalogue of 
its collections in classical archeology; and Balliol is working in 
the same way at a complete ae library. It is to be 
hoped that the good example will be followed. in Oxford and 
Cambridge till each college library contains two classes of books 
only—a collection of books of reference for the actual daily needs 
of the members of the college, and a special collection in one par- 
ticular line, and that alone. 


THE THEATRES. 


M« CHATTERTON has been most unfortunately advised in 
the production of the Winter's Tale. Even with the most 
careful preparation and the most accomplished performers, its 
success upon the modern stage would be more than doubtful; 
and, considering the present resources of the theatre, it was 
highly imprudent to make the attempt at all. In saying this, we 
do not intend to cast any reflection upon the talent of the actors 
and actresses who have lent their services to the representation. 
Many of them enjoy a deserved reputation; and in several 
instances the performance was of a kind to command respectful 
criticism. The Hermione of Miss Wallis was without fascination, 
but was certainly not devoid of power. She acquitted herself of 
@ very difficult task in the spirit of a careful and conscientious 
artist ; and in the final scene her efforts unquestionably achieved 
a genuine triumph. The situation, though full of interest to the 
audience, is of a kind that would be easily ruined by any lack of 
restraint on the part of the actress. It is only by a perfect sim- 
plicity of bearing that the audience can be won to any belief in 
the possibility of this strange transformation from marble to life; 
and ludicrous suggestions would be quick to intrude themselves 
if the attention were allowed to wander for a moment from the 
emotional realities of the scene. In earlier passages of the play, 
where there is more to do, Miss Wallis, it must be confessed, did 
far less well. She failed to render the exquisite beauty of the 
speeches which Shakspeare has granted to Hermione for her 
defence. Verse of such delicate flavour will not bear the touch 
of any system of trained and tutored elocution; its fine aroma 
escapes in the process, and with it goes also the essential beauty of 
Hermione’s character. That innocent sweetness of soul which no 
wrong can sour, and that perfect tenderness of womanly nature 
from which even the keenest suffering can force no discordant note, 
lose all their charmat the bare suggestion of artifice in their utterance. 
And Miss Wallis, with the best intentions, cannot altogether get 
rid of the failings of an artificial style. The dignity she grants to 
the injured lady is from this cause too austere and self-conscious. 
We feel the purity, but not the loveableness, of the wife whom 
Leontes has so cruelly divorced, and we miss the full effect of the 
contrast which Shakspeare has been careful to establish between 
her patient affection and the outspoken indignation of Paulina. 
The association of these widely different of feminine cha- 
racter was a favourite subject of study with Shakespeare, as we 
may observe by a comparison of Hermione and Paulina with 
Desdemona and Emilia. It is remarkable that the ion of 
jealousy is the motive power in both these plays; and it is in- 
teresting to note the variations in the mode of its development, 
according to the different requirements of tragedy and comedy. 
Paulina’s defence of her mistress is not more emphatic than that 
of Emilia ; but her sharp and somewhat shrewish tongue is allowed 
a more liberal scope, and there is no Iago to curb the display of 
her righteous anger. For the impersonation of such a character 
Mrs. Vezin shows considerable aptitude. She is a practised actress 
who takes full advantage of the ample resources afforded by the 
author, delivering with effect, if not always with refinement, the 
vehement — that are put into Paulina’s mouth. But she 
failed completely to realize the transition of feeling in the third 
act, when, moved by the sight of the King’s despair, the scolding 
tongue is suddenly subdued to tenderness, and passion, having 
stormed itself out, leaves behind the true woman's pity. This is 
one of those surprises of Shakspeare’s art which are so eloquent of 
his profound knowledge of human character. A lesser artist 
would have been bound by the lines of the original conception ; 
he would scarcely have dared to venture upon such a bold depar- 
ture from the seeming truth of the picture. But Shakspeare’s 
hold upon nature is so assured, and his command of the secret 
springs of action so complete, that he can afford to violate the 
superficial probabilities of conduct, and to draw his inspi- 
ration direct from reality. Other ts create a of 
character to express an idea, and we feel that every word 
or gesture is referred to this idea. Shakspeare’s characters, 
on the other hand, are constantly an the logical 
requirements of their author. They work for his ends; but 
they work independently, and they move with so much of sponta- 
neous freedom that even the poet himself does not always — 
to analyse the mysteries of human feeling that he can so faithfully 
depict. It is scarcely wonderful, then, that an actress should fail 
to follow such a daring flight of gar oma but it is certainly 
surprising that Mrs. Vezin should so little have —— the 
only possible means of solving a difficult problem. lsewhere, and 


especially in the earlier scenes, she sometimes erred by too much 
violence of passion; here, on the con 
enough. She seemed to be more than 
of this rapid chan 
the abruptness of the transition by 


, she was not violent 
of temper, apparently sought to overcome 

it softening the force of her 
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. tact on the part of the actor in order that its presentation may be 


r. But, in reality, it is by the tempest of her passionate | 
grief thet Paulina is into calmer more mood, 
She is so shaken by the accumulated sorrows of the scene that she 
can think no more of the causes that have produced them. The 
ruin that has been wrought is in itself so terrible as to extinguish 
every other consideration. 

e have dwelt somewhat in detail upon these two parts because 
their performance by Miss Wallis and Mrs. Vezin, although by 
no means perfect, is eminently interesting. With the Leontes of 
Mr. Charles Dillon we are not encouraged to take a similar course. 
His system of elocution is overlaid with mannerisms too serious 
and obtrusive to be easily pardoned ; nor could we discover that 
his efforts were guided by any distinct intellectual conception. 
The wilful and unreasoning jealousy of Leontes requires the finest 


tolerable within the limits of comedy. Above all things, it is 
necessary that there should be no exaggeration of the sufferings of 
the character, for all our sympathies should be reserved for the 
trials of Hermione. Mr. Dillon, however, played the part as he 
might have played Othello, and with an emphasis of passion which 
even in Othello would be intolerable. And it is to be observed that 
the mistaken rendering of such a part is not to be measured merely 
as an isolated failure. Its effect is to destroy altogether the symmetry 
of the performance. The poetical comedies of Shakspeare demand, 
perhaps more than any otherclass of drama, a certain elegance in the 
manner of their representation. They do not affect to depend upon 
telling situations, and they make no pretence to the kind of interest 
that springs out of a neatly constructed plot. The successive 
scenes have often, in so far as regards the progress of the story, 
only a slender connexion. They form a series of exquisite 
pictures, in which the graceful beauty of the verse is often the 
Strongest bond of unity. They must be played therefore, if they 
are to be played at all, with a constant care to preserve this pre- 
vailing sense of poetical beauty. It is not enough for their success 
that individual actors should discharge their allotted task with in- 
telligence ; what is even most important is that the production as 
a whole should exhibit the coutrol of a finely cultivated taste. And 
it is in this that the performance of the Winter's Tale is most lament- 
ably imperfect. The efforts of individual performers reveal no 
coherence of style; they are not related to one another by any 
community of aim, and even when they are rightly directed they 
miss their due effect by lack of support in other directions. 

We commented last week upon some unattractive features in a 
‘version of a French play recently produced at the Folly Theatre. 
Since our remarks appeared it would seem that the enterprise 
lately displayed in importing the less desirable forms of French art 
has received a check. A certain Mr. Arthur Matthison had, as we 
learn from his own letter to the Times, prepared a version of M. 
Augier's Les Lionnes Pauvres, but the Lord Chamberlain in the 
‘exercise of his discretion has refused to authorize its production. 
There is nothing in this refusal that need excite surprise, and the 
matter might fairly have been allowed to pass, if it were not for a 
somewhat novel line of argument which the disappointed adapter 
has put forward. Mr. Matthison, according to his own account, is 
‘anxious to supplement the labours of the Divorce Court. He is 
apparently under the impression that the instruction to be derived 
from a study of the cases that come before Sir James Hannen is 
not brought sufficiently within the reach of the multitude. “ Why 
is it,” he asks with seeming sincerity, that “a moral lesson may 
not be taught nightly on the stage instead of only once in the 
Divorce Court?” We had rather thought for our own part that 
the pressing need of publishing the details of divorce cases was 
already sufiiciently appreciated, and that the duty which 
Mr. Matthison is so eager to discharge had been long ago appro- 
— by others. The daily journals will, we fancy, turn out to 

powerful rivals to this young author in his new enterprise ; 
and, as he tells us that he is the possessor of a “ growing dramatic 
reputation,” we would suggest that he should reflect seriously 

the value to that reputation of the labour he now proposes 
to himself. But there is another point in Mr. Matthison’s letter 
that deserves remark. He makes several quotations from a letter 
addressed to him by the Examiner of Plays; and in one sentence 
80 quoted we find a tribute to the talent of Mr. Matthison him- 
self. We were not aware, however, that it was the duty of the 
Examiner of Plays to carry on official correspondence with young 
authors of “growing dramatic reputation.” The concern of the 
Lord Chamberlain is not with the writing of plays, but with their 
tion; and we must therefore conclude either that the 
Licenser of Plays has ov the limits of his authority, or 
that Mr. Matthison has been indiscreet enough to publish the 
contents of a private letter, written to him not jally, but in a 
spirit of courtesy. 


NEWMARKET AND MIDDLE PARK, 


N racing, asin other matters, it may perhaps be as well, when 
I at all,to do them for such a 

pose no better quarters can be found than Newmarket. In- 
of the racing, a man who is fond of thoroughbred 
horses may derive great interest and gratification from a morning 
walk on the heath, where at the present time he may see the 
winners of the Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, One Thousand, Two 
Thousand, Grand Prix de Paris, and French Derby, and, general! 


The first October meeting (which, by the way, takes 


place in 
| September) began with the Buckenham Stakes, which was little 


more than a walk over for Wheel of Fortune. Considering that 
the entrance to the race was 300 sovereigns, half forfeit, the un- 
initiated might be surprised to find that the owner of a very 
moderate filly cared to throw away 150/. by pitting her against 
the best public performer of the year. Jor the Hopeful Stakes, 
the best of the entry on public running was supposed to be 
Peter, a colt by Hermit out of Lady Masham, who had only been 
out on one occasion, when he ran second to Wheel of Fortune, 
beating Cadogan, the winner of the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, 
Leap Year, aud others. When he came out for his preliminary 
canter he was generally considered to be much improved in a 

arance, although some judges thought that he was a trifle 
egey and slack-loined. he result of the race was never in 
doubt after the competitors had passed the Bushes, as Peter 
led, and won in a canter by a couple of lengths. The Great 
Eastern Handicap was contested by sixteen horses, of which 
Hackthorpe was generally thought to be about the best at 
the weights. As we observed when noticing the racing at Don- 
caster, he had been a great favourite for the Portland Plate, before 
starting for which race he received a kick; he now had the 
advantage of Archer as his jockey, and appeared to have no 
difficulty whatever in beating the field which opposed him. In 
the next race Rayon d'Or, the first favourite, was beaten by Leap 
Year. The running of Rayon dOr is truly incomprehensible. 
Although he has won several races very cleverly, he never 
wins when he is first favourite. The Grand Duke Michael Stakes 
was a race of interest; Lord Clive, Clementine, Red Archer, 
and Glengarry competing for it. Lord Clive seemed to be having 
it all to himself as they were running in, when Clementine 
went up to him and appeared to be wearing him down; but 
when his jockey roused him up he did win, though scarcely so 
easily as might have been anticipated. A scrambling two-year-old 
handicap over half a mile, for which fifteen started, resulted in a 
magnificent race. There was only a head between each of the 
first three horses which the post. Abbaye, by See-Saw, 
was the winner, but she had a very hard fight for it. In the last 
race of the day Lady Golightly proved herself to be a stayer, by 
cantering in six lengths in advance of Belagny and Ivy for 
the two mile Triennial Stakes, and she forthwith became a very 
strong favourite for the Cesarewitch. 


The second day’s racing was inferior to the first, and a good 
deal of rain fell im the course of the afternoon. A large number 
of amateurs who dabble in betting make a rule of backing 
Archer's mounts, and the whole party supported a colt of Lord 
Falmouth’s which that jockey was to ride for the First Feal 
Stakes. Their disgust may easily be imagined when a fine but 
searcely half-trained brute appeared with their champion upon his 
back, which, after objecting very strenuously to going to the post 
at all, tried to bolt during the race, shambled along in the most un- 
gainly fashion, and finally cantered in about a hundred yards 
behind the Electric filly, whose previous performances had been 
about as bad as possible, Then came the Triennial Stakes; 
when among the starters were Castlereagh, Attalus, Hydromel, 
and Sovereign, who kad at one time been backed for the Derby. 
Attalus had been sixth for the St. Leger, and Castlereagh ninth, 
but no great reliance could be placed upon the relative positions of 
horses which had been so far behind the first three. ‘The running 
was made by Anemone, but she gave way at the Bushes. For a 
short time Sovereign, who had been running very well, was sailing 
along very much in the style of a winner, but his bad hocks proba- 
bly told upon him at the hill, for he dropped back rather suddenly. 
As they ascended the hill Attalus was leading, closely followed by 
Hydromel and Castlereagh ; then Hydromel challenged Attalus,and 
there wasagame struggle between thepair; butin the last few strides 
Castlereagh shot up and joined in the battle, and then Hydromel 
tired, and finally Attalus just won by a head, Castlereagh 
being second. The first race which took place on the Thursda: 
was remarkable for the extraordinary running of Phenix. Althoug 
this colt, belonging to the owner of Rayon d’Or, had, as a two- 
year-old, beaten Clocher at even weights, his previous perform- 
ances this year did not allow any hope of his beating the speedy 
Preciosa, or any of the other starters. He was quite the least 
fancied of the seven horses which ran ; 20 to 1 was betted against 
him, and yet he won in a common canter by eight lengths. Hight 
horses opposed Wheel of Fortune in the Triennial Produce Stakes ; 
but it cost her no effort whatever to win by three lengths. At 
present her form is without doubt far superior to that of any other 
two-year-old that has yet appeared in public. The Snailwell Stakes 
furnished the finest race of the day, Mowerina, Alpha, and White 
Poppy being only separated by two necks. There was also a 
pretty race for a selling stakes, in which Echo II. beat Ventnor by 
a head, after waiting patiently behind him until he was within a 
few strides of the judge’s box. No jockey better understands the 
accomplishment of this feat than Section, who was riding the 
‘winner. 

The most interesting day’s racing of the week was that of the 
Friday. The October Handicap was won by the highly bred Lina, 
who is by Monarque or Mortemer out of Regalia. She was 
receiving 21 lbs. and 23 lbs. from Thunderstone and Rylstone, 
which detracts somewhat from the merits of her performance, but 
nevertheless she won in the hollowest manner. Ruperra, better 
kmown as the Lady Morgan colt, was first favourite for the Rous 


speaking, most of the best thoroughbred horses in training. 


Memorial Stakes. He had won the only two races for which he 
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had previously started with such ease that some people imagined 
he might be the best two-year-old of the year. hen it came to 
racing in the Rous Memorial, however, he had no chance, and only 


‘ran fourth, Peter winning by aneck from Peace, who beat Monsieur 


Philippe by three quarters of a length. The two last-named were 
running in public for the first time, and their future careers will be 
watched with great interest. Ruperra’s easy defeat may possibly have 
been too bad to be depended on, but on public form Peter at 
t stands second only to Wheel of Fortune. The St. 
er Stakes, over 2 miles and 105 yards, was contested by 
Sefton, Childeric, Inval, Insulaire, Thurio, and Pacific, who 
were estimated by the public in the order in which we have 
mentioned them; but in the race they were placed thus— 
Sefton, Insulaire, Inval, the rest pulling up. As Sefton won 
in a canter by six lengths, he ought, if the running was true, to be 
the best three-year-old of the year, and certain very good julges 
have already declared themselves in favour of this conclusion. 
Without committing ourselves too hurriedly to such a decided 
opinion, we readily admit that the performance was an extraordi- 
narily good one, and that Sefton must be a stayer of very high 
quality, and a horse likely to distinguish himself in the future as a 
winner of Cups. Childeric is often an uncertain runner, but why 
Thurio should have run so disgracefully we are at a loss to conceive. 
Despite the general depression of trade and consequent deprecia- 
tion in value of thoroughbred stock, the sale at Middle Park was 
on the whole a good one. It is true that at the dispersion of 
the late Mr. Blenkiron’s stock the proceeds of the sale amounted 
to about 124,000/., whereas at the sale the other day only 48,195 
— were realized, but a far larger number of animals were 
isposed of in the former sale than in the latter. Moreover, in the 
first case three stud horses were sold for the enormous sum of 25,000 
guineas, Blair Athol alone bringing in 12,500. Apart from the stud 
horses, the averages of the sale were not so very much lower than 
those realized on the previous occasion referred to, and the prices ob- 
tained at the late sale for foals was quite unprecedented. Indeed, 
on the second day they sold almost better than had their yearling 
brothers and sisters in July; and if like sums could usually be 
ebtained for foals, breeders would perhaps have to consider 
whether it might not be more advisable to offer their stock at 
auction as soon as weaned, instead of keeping it a year. As much 
as 850 guineas was bid for a black colt foal by Victorious out of 
Seclusion before the hammer fell, and, as if to make this price 
seem the more absurd, his sire was afterwards sold for 300 
guineas. In all the annals of horse-breeding Ms sgprem.! no more 
curious anomaly than this wasever met with. The same afternoon 
another foal by the same horse was sold for more than its father— 
namely, the filly out of Anderida, which went for 470 guineas. 
Poor old Seclusion, the dam of Hermit, only fetched 760, but 
she was well sold, as she is twenty-one years old. In her 
younger days she had on two occasions been knocked down 
for over 2,000, Another mare of the mature age of twenty 
went for 500 guineas. This was Bas Bleu, by Stockwell, out of 
a Touchstone mare. Like Seclusion, she was the dam of a 
Derby winner. Of all the mares disposed of at the late sale, the 
highest priced was Anderida by King Tom out of Woodcraft by 
Voltigeur. She had never run in public, and her fame chiefly 
rested upon the success of her daughter Mida. The 2,500 guineas 
for which she was sold seemed, all things considered, an extravagant 
price. A mare by Stockwell, which bore the reputation of being 
a very bad roarer when on the turf, and which was purchased at 
Tattersall’s for 40 guineas, now went for 500. The sale of the stud 
horses was little better than a complete fiasco. Scottish Chief 
was, to all intents and purposes, bought in. Poor old Saunterer, 
who had cost 2,100 guineas, died about a week before he should 
have been sold. Vespasian, who had been purchased for 3,000 
guineas, was almost given away at 400; and, as we have already 
observed, Victorious only brought in 300. A few days before the 
break-up of the Middle Park Stud, a sale of shorthorns took place, 
which led to interesting comparisons between the relative values 
of mares andcows. The average prices obtained for the Duke of 
Devonshire’s shorthorns were far higher than those brought in by 
Mr. Blenkiron’s horses ; but there was very little difference between 
the highest priced cow and the highest priced mare, the one fetch- 
ny Heat and the other 2,500 guineas. The monetary depression 
in England may be severe; but there must be some spare cash left in 
these islands when the stock of a breeder of racehorses sells for 
48,195 guineas, and 30 cows fetch nearly 20,0001. 


REVIEWS. 


PAYNE’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES.* 


POCKET history of E m colonization and colonies, 

beginning with Prince Henry the Navigator, and including a 
notice of the proclamation of British sovereignty in the Transvaal, 
seems-at first sight an altogether extraordinary tour de force. 
Mr. Payne’s book, indeed, extends to a considerably greater 
length than any of its predecessors in Mr. Freeman's Historical 
Course for Schools, not even excepting Mr. Doyle’s History o 
America, which is printed in a much wider type. Still it 
modestly ranges itself as a school history among school histories, 


* History of European Colonies, By Edward J. Payne, M.A. ‘With Maps 
(* Historical = for Schools.”) Macmillan & Co. 


though of the more or less novel class of which Mr. Free- 
man’s General Sketch set the example in English educational 
literature—histories constructed on the broad lines of leading 
ideas, and aiming at clearness of demonstration rather than 
abundance of illustration. None of Mr. Freeman's coadjutors, 
not even the editor of the series himself, has had a task compara- 
ble in difficulty to that which ‘Mr. Payne, with a readiness for 
labour in itself worthy of commendation, has not shrunk from 


| endeavouring to accomplish, He has done his work in 


the main so competently, and in many respects so admirably, 
that he may be excused for having occasionally indulged 
in a phraseology savouring more of the Oxford Prize Essay 
than of the School History. In his introductory section, 
and here and there in other parts of his book, Mr. Payne’s 
phrases are at times as tall as his views are broad, and will 
commend themselves with fatal seductiveness to the juvenile 
student whose elementary needs have elsewhere to be met, in 
true primer style, by the information that “somewhere about 
3,000 years ago certain peoples belonging to what is called the 
Aryan family of peoples started westward from the paca of 
Central Asia,” &c., or that relics of the original sense of the word 
colony may “be traced in such names as Kéln or Cologne.” To 
learners in this stage of advancement it will be a fearful joy to 
find that “ Europe is a moral essence, not a name de- 
noting race or locality”; and it will be a satisfaction which no 
teacher's annotations can spoil to be “resolved” in print that 
Turk and Pope “are still the great enemies of progress; 
half of Europe is engaged at the present moment in a war to shake 


| off the Turk, and the other half will before long have to engage in 


/awar to shake off the Pope.” Fortunati nimium we may say of 


the youth of England, if, by the time that such new convulsions 
threaten the map of Europe, they are well provided with the 
general geographical knowledge for the extension of which Mr. 
Payne's book furnishes them with such excellent opportunities. 

We have felt bound to make these remarks, of which school- 
masters and tutors at least will see the drift, because we are well 
aware how difficult it is to induce members of that publie for which 
schoolbooks must be supposed to be primarily designed, to dis- 
tinguish between fact and inference, between conclusion and 
conjecture. Of course, if school books are not written for school- 
boys, and if primers address themselves to the demands of the 
higher criticism of the age, our protest is altogether futile. And 
we are willing to concede to Mr. Payne in the fullest measure a 
right to comment on the most important of the historical and 

litical issues suggested by a subject so vast as his. This 
ittle book contains the materials for a history of European 
colonies such as would be a most important as well as a most 
seasonable addition to our historical literature, and such as the 
author of the present compendium would evidently be competent 
to write. The limits to which, even with a decidedly liberal 
interpretation of the plan of his series on the part of the 
editor, Mr. Payne has found himself condemned have cramped 
his execution of his task, and made it difficult for him to 
preserve a balance between its several parts. He has been 
obliged to omit the history of the United States as having been 
already treated in another work of the series, and cau thus only 
refer to, instead of describing, the most important of all modern 
developments of colonial life. On the other hand, the later his- 
tory of the States of Southern and Central America, though treated 
by Mr. Payne with unflagging vigour, and indeed possessing, 
as he remarks, a far intenser dramatic interest than that of 
colonies of English origin, is full of facts and names necessarily so 
little familiar to the ordinary reader that, if his attention is really 
attracted, he will eagerly wish for more information, without (in 
accordance with the plan of the series) finding a clue to it in Mr. 
Payne's present volume. We cannot but think that in a book, 
however elementary in its plan, on a subject at once so varied 
and so unworn as that of the volume before us, the old 
system. of giving at least a few leading references to authorities 
might have been followed with advan Heeren’s celebrated 
Handbook of the European System of States and its Colonies, 
while quite as succinct as Mr. Payne's, is for this as for other 
reasons a work which possesses a permanent value for the student ; 
and we have little doubt that it would be in Mr. Payne's power to 
execute another on a similar plan, carrying on the thread through 
the supremely interesting period which has elapsed since Heeren’s 
day, and incorporating, with the terseness which characterizes the 
argument of the little book before us, the political as well as the 
historical lessons of colonization and colonial life in the t 
century. Even as it stands, however, Mr. Payne's work dette 
remarkable grasp and power, and, so far as we know, deserves to 
be called the most noteworthy aid to a popular comprehension of 
the subject that has = see since the late Mr. Herman Merivale’s 
Oxford Lectures on Colonization and Colonies. 

Out of the many parts of so vast and varied a theme it is not 
easy to select any for special comment; although, as we have 
pe: § Mr. Payne is a writer who guides his readers, and is himself 
guided, by the light of leading ideas. Nor has it often been 
our fortune to peruse a narrative so complicated in the ramifi- 
cation of its details and yet so wholly free from confusion. 
Mr. Payne is very far from being a devotee of the theory of race 


of in its extremer consequences ; and perhaps there is no theory from 


which it better behoves the colonial historian or politician to 
hold himself free. It may, for instance, be allowed that the negro 
is an inferior type of humanity to the Caucasian white; and 
Toussaint l'Ouverture’s claim as “ the first of the blacks ” to address 
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Napoleon as “ the first of the whites” may appear to us monstrously 
ridiculous, as it appeared to the First Consul monstrously insolent. 
Still the surprises which, as Mr. Payne says, the history of Hayti 
so continuously reveals are by no means al! in the direction of 
grotesque assumption, or sanguinary abuse, of the forms of European 
re life and government; and “in the face of every possible 
jisadvantage, the Haytians have long since entitled themselves to 
the respect and consideration of Europe.” Its destiny may be a 
better one than to “oscillate between a degraded negro imperial- 
ism and a feeble mulatto oligarchy,” if the still unsolved problem 
of the amenability of the negro to political education should after 
all determine itself in his favour. Mayti, however, is hardly to be 
regarded as a colony of Europe. As to the question which of 
the European races and nations have proved themselves the best 
qualified for colonization and colonial progress, Mr. Payne utters— 
and indeed it was necessary that he should utter—no uncertain 
sound. But he shows in various parts of his book that it is not, 
properly speaking, a question of race which we have here before 
us. In the first place, as he justly observes, the division between 
Teutonic and “ Latin” colonial nations is “not a hard and fast 
one”; it is rather the difference between types of colonial life than 
between races which has so conspicuously affected the history 
colonies. view, which pervades the harm. is so 
mirably put near the beginning in a passage displaying true 
breadth of Fistorical thas we do “eller than 
quote part of it:— 

The organization of the Italian Republics of the middle ages has nothing 
of the “ Latin” character about it ; and these Republics exercised a strong 
influence on the political growth of England and Holland. The people of 
Northern France and Spain, the hardy Norman sailors who sailed off to the 
St. Lawrence, and the Biscayans who followed an adventurous leader round 
the stormy Horn, and colonized Chile, were more like the English and 
Dutch than the churchmen and lawyers who shaped the destinies of new 
Spain ; and the English and Dutch also borrowed certain ideas on govern- 
ment and commerce from the Latin peoples, especially that famous one of 
confining the trade of their colonies to the mother country, which for so 
many years hindered the growth of the new world. In the later stage of 
history, since this system has been abolished, the old contrast of the ‘leutonic 
and the Latin type has shone out more strongly than ever ; and as events 
have gone far enough to show that the Teutonic race has done better in the 
new world than any other, the Latin peoples have of late years been assimi- 
lating themselves to it as fast as they can. 

It is this last fact which gives to the apparently chaotic fortunes 
of Spanish America since the time of its liberation, not only a 
certain historical coherence, but a measure of political hopefulness ; 
and which makes us at the same time regret that Mr. Payne was 
unable to survey from both sides of the question the relations 
between the United States and such a colonial land as Mexico, 
The unhappy attempt of the Emperor Napoleon III. is too fresh 
in the memory of Europe to need a repetition of the condemnation 
which it —7 called forth even before its ignominious close ; 
but, apart from the jobbery and the treachery which marked its 
conduct, it was a direct endeavour to thwart the inevitable 
rogress of colonial history in the New World, and was thus per- 
aps the greatest political anachronism of modern times. ‘sito- 
ther, the colonial history of France is a singular one; nor would 
it be safe to predict that the day of its vagaries has passed for 
ever. The Mexican collapse may have helped to bring the Second 
Empire to its fall; but many of our readers will remember how 
so p el and honest a politician as the late M. Prévost Paradol 
was intent upon schemes of colonization which surpassed in vague 
grandeur anything that the Empire even attempted to accomplish. 

Another point which Mr. Payne's book illustrates in unexpected 
variety is that of colonial federation, the watchword of the most 
active English colonial politicians of our own day. Here in 
America has led the way ; nor is there perhaps any other example in 
history of a political movement having been followed with so much 
rapidity and on so vast a scale. The most striking instance of the 

option of this tendency is no doubt to be sought in Canada, whose 
history presents so strange a series of vicissitudes. To Heeren, 
writing at the beginning of the present century, it seemed 

robable that, as in North America, after a nation had formed 
itself, a republic had gradually sprung into being, so similar results 
would follow in Canada, at the Cape, and in New Holland. But 
in the great colonies of South America, where the people was 
“divided into castes,” he thought the enduring existence of re- 
— hardly possible. Time seems to have produced solutions 

ifferent indeed in the cases of North and South America, but in 
both primarily determined by the progress of the Federal idea. 
The union of the Canadas, recommended at the time of the re- 
bellion of 1837 by Mr. Roebuck, adopted as a principle of policy 
by Lord Durham in 1838, and accomplished in 1840, has proved 
to be only a prelude to the Federal union of all the British pos- 
sessions in North America into one Dominion, which already Lord 
Durham had contemplated, and which our own generation has seen 
(with the exception of a single colony) actually accomplished. Itis 
known how the same experiment is being tried in South Africa. 
In New Zealand, on the other hand, the federal system has, perhaps 
wisely, been superseded by the establishment of a central govern- 
ment, with a division of the country into counties as at 
home. In the Spanish colonies the conditions of the pro- 
blem were very different from those which rendered 
the emancipation of the United States one of the easiest, 
and, as we now recognize it to have been, one of the most 
natural, of historical processes. The Spanish colonists, as Mr. 
Payne says, were not only far from being a purely European race, 
as were the North American colonists, but they had from first to 
last been under the strictest home control; they “had to gain 


their independence, as they afterwards had to gain their political 
liberty.” Added to these difficulties, there was, and always will 
be, the enervating influence of climate and its consequences, 
Federalism was accordingly here employed as an artificial aid 
rather than introduced as a natural result, and, as in the case of 
the Columbian States, was at times adopted asa principle before 
its premisses had been secured. In the Argentine States, as Mr. 
Payne shows, the process was even more peculiar. Here it was 
the special interest of Buenos Ayres to make itself the commercial 
centre of the entire Confederation, and thus to close the ports of 
the provinces. It is the unfortunate result of the brevity to which 
Mr. Payne’s limits condemn him that he has no space in which to 
explain the paradox that the names of parties in the Argentine 
States lost their meaning, that the Federalists became the obstruc- 
tives, and the Unitaries the politicians whose care really fostered 
provincial interests. 

On the question of the future relations between the mother- 
country and the British colonies Mr. Payne touches with modera- 
tion and good sense. He evidently neither thinks, on the 
one hand, that the history of English colonization is closed, or the 
possibility of a future extension of our Colonial Empire out of the 

uestion ; nor, on the other, that the destinies of English colonial 
life depend on the increased activity of that one among our 
Government Offices which has the best reason for studying the art 
of letting well alone. But he makes no secret of his conviction, 
which every candid observer must share, that the sole connexion 
of Canada, the Australias, and South Africa with the mother- 
country is through the Crown; that they cannot in any strict 
sense be regarded as forming one nation with the United Kingdom. 
He is not, however, one of those who think that a friendly 
separation is the only issue of the situation to be looked for 
in the future, or that the object of statesmen ought to be to 
a for this solution. He believes that ‘a closer union with 

er colonies would certainly tend to secure for England that weight 
in the world which is imperilled by the scantiness of her geogra- 

hical limits”; and that “ without her great Indian pire 
Sngland would have far less weight in the world’s balance of 

ower.”’ His conclusion therefore, modestly and tentatively stated, is 
in favour of the adoption of “ some real tie of union which, without 
increasing the complexity of the Imperial Government of England, 
might add to its forces the fast-growing forces of the great groups 
of English independent colonies, or at any rate prevent them from 
drifting away and becoming rivals, if not enemies, as the United 
States of America have done.” It will be seen that a problem 
which may at no distant date become one of practical statesman- 
ship is here approached; and we trust that its conditions may 
receive illustration from a writer so well qualified to furnish it as 
Mr. Payne, in a work of which the form may better correspond to 
the substance than is the case in his present publication. Mean- 
while we cannot here enter into arguments of which we do not 
undervalue the significance, but which, merely indicated as they 
are in the book before us, wear an aspect of obiter dicta. When 
a problem cannot be fully stated it cannot be clearly discussed ; 
and if we have done injustice to one of the ablest books of its kind 
that have recently come under our notice, this injustice is far 
from equalling that which its author has done to himself, 


ARNOLD’S JOHNSON.* 


Mie book scarcely satisfies, we must say, the expectations 
that it had raised. It consists of nearly five hundred pages, 
but of these not quite twenty contain anything that we had not 
read before. Mr. Arnold has made a selection from Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets, he has borrowed from the proprietors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, by the “ acquiescence” of Mr. Trevelyan, 
Lord Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, oa he has written a preface and 
anote. The preface is interesting, and so, for the matter of that, 
is the note. But we had looked for more. ‘“ Edited, with a 
preface, by Matthew Arnold,” is what we read on the title-page 
and in the advertisements, To edit in the present case has meant 
nothing more than to select, to borrow, and to write a single note. 
Nor can we admit that the title given to this selection is a 
correct one. The Life of Gray most certainly cannot be reckoned 
among the Six Chief Lives, neither can a whoo among them be 
aye refused to either the Life of Cowley or the Life of Savage. 
Mr. Arnold, after quoting Boswell’s praise of Johnson’s great work, 
says:—“ In the lives of the six chief personages of the work, the 
lives of Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray, we 
have its very kernel and quintessence. True, Johnson is not at his 
best in all of these lives equally; one might have hoped, in 
ticular, for a better life of Gray from him. Still these six lives 
contain very much of his best work, and it is not amiss, perha 
to have specimens of a great man’s less excellent work by the side of 
his best.” No doubt it is a good thing to see every variety of a 
writer’s work, his best as well as his worst performances. But that 
is scarcely a justification for the title that Mr. Arnold has given to 
his Selection. Johnson himself would have been amazed ,to learn 
that his Life of Cowley was omitted. “He himself,” as ev 
reader of Boswell knows, “ considered it as the best of the whole. 
No less amazed is the ordinary reader to find no place given to the 
Life of Savage. We are inclined to reckon it as almost the 
first of all Johnson's prose writings. Macaulay describes it asa 


* The Six Chief Lives from Johnson's “ Lives of the Poets” ; with 
Macaulay's “ Life of Johnson.” Edited, with a Vreface, by Matthew 
Arnold. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
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masterpiece. “ No finer specimen of literary biography,” he says, 
“ existed in any language, living or dead.” It is doubly interesting, 
moreover, from the study of style that it affords, for it was written 
five-and-thirty years before the earliest of the other Lives was pub- 
lished. To the young student, for whose wants Mr. Arnold is 
providing, it would most certainly have proved far more attractive 
than any of the other Lives. It would also have given him an 
insight into one side, and that the saddest, of the life of literary 
men of last century—an insight which he will scarcely get from the 
rest of the Selection. 

Mr. Arnold has not, as might well be imagined, selected the 
Lives at random. In the first of his preface he considers 
what is that knowledge which is worth having. He attacks the 

es that are going on in English education, and the notion 
“ that education is advanced in two ways principally: by for ever 
adding fresh matters of instruction, and by preventing uniformity.” 
He himself “ would be inclined to prescribe just the opposite 
course; to prescribe a severe limitation of the number of matters 


taught, a severe uniformity in the line of study followed.” He | 


considers nexg what would be the ideal line of study to be followed 
by all who are concerned with English literature :— 


The thing would be, one imagines, to begin with a very brief introductory 
sketch of our subject ; then to fix a certain series of works to serve as what 
the French, taking an expression from the builder’s business, call points de 
repere,—points which stand as so many natural centres, and by returning 
to which we can always tind our way again, if we are embarrassed ; finally, 
to mark out a number of illustrative and representative works, connecting 
themselves with each of these points de repére. In the introductory sketch 
we are amongst generalities, in the group ef illustrative works we are 
amongst details ; generalities and details have, both of them, their perils 
for the learner. It is evident that, for purposes of education, the most im- 

rtant parts by far in our scheme are what we call the points de repére. 
No get these rightly chosen and thoroughly known is the great matter. 


With all due deference to so great a master of literature, we 
should be inclined to maintain that, in our ideal line of study of 
English literature, the thing would be to begin, not with an in- 
troductory sketch, however brief or however long, but with the 
history of Jack the Giant Killer. From that the young student 
would rise to Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels, He would 
not be ready for the introductory sketch till he had picked up for 
himself a good deal about the characters to whom he was to be 
introduced. Mr. Arnold apparently assumes that those who are 
to read this volume will come to it in utter ignorance of the 
authors whose lives and writings are described. He advises that 
they should read in connexion with each biography something of 
the author with whom it deals, and he suggests in each case the 
portions which should be read. We would reverse the order of 
procedure. Till the student had a certain familiarity with the 
writings of an author, and a liking for them into the , Hasaor=§ we 
should consider it of little use to place before him a piece of criti- 
cism on writings which he did not know, and to which he there- 
fore was indifferent. Johnson, it is true, gives in each case a Life 
of the poet, as well as a review of his writings. Now a well- 
written Life can often be enjoyed even by those who are not 
familiar with the works of the author whose biography is written. 
But with a criticism the case is different. Toa young student a 
piece of criticism is often somewhat dangerous reading. He is 
called upon to take part, as it were, in giving judgment when he 
knows nothing of the merits of the case. If he does not himself 
pronounce the sentence, he feels nevertheless all the importance of 
a man who is invited to take his seat on the bench by the side of 
the judge. He most certainly ought, before he hears the summing 
"Ps to have held at least a junior brief on one side or the other. 

ere is no better way, we hold, to introduce a young student to 
literature than Johnson’s own method. “I would put,” he sa: 
“a child into a library (where no unfit books are) and let him 
read at his choice.” Unfortunately there are not libraries in every 
house, though a man might furnish his shelves with all that 
would be wanted at half or a quarter of the cost at which he fur- 
nishes his cellar. But in every big school there is, or there ought 
to be, a big library, as open to all as is the playground. 

In the selection itself Mr. Arnold has shown great judgment. 
The addition of Macaulay’s admirable Life of Johnson greatly in- 
creases its value. His own preface is a very interesting piece of 
writing. So long as the cart is not put before the horse, as Mr. 
Arnold, in our opinion, seems to advise, we should learn 
with pleasure that this volume is used in the upper forms 
of all the higher class of schools. Though he expresses him- 
self somewhat oddly, he is not without some reason when he 
says that he has been enabled “to fulfil a long-cherished desire, 
to tell the story of a whole important age of English litera- 
ture in one compendious volume.” We should have thought, 
by the way, that it is rather Johnson and Macaulay who tell 
the story. Whoever the teller may be, the story is certainly to a 
very great extent told. We greatly regret, however, that Mr. 
Arnold has thought it better simply to reprint the Lives and to 
leave them “in their natural form to have their own effect upon 
the reader.” We go with him in the contempt which he evidently 
entertains for much cf the modern method of editing books in 
English literature. “We give,” he says, “the learner too much 
to do, and we are over-zealous to tell him what he ought 
to think.” But Mr. Arnold is not an editor whom we catch 
every day, and we do not feel satisfied with the one note that he 
has given us. The text itself would seem to require a certain 
amount of attention. Inthe Life of Gray we have lighted, for 
instance, on the following passage, which cannot surely be as 
Johnson wrote it:—‘‘in the first stanza, the azure flowers that 
blow, show resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made when it cannot 


easily be found.” We have consulted two other editions, one of 
them the first, and find just the same reading. It should have 
run, no doubt, ‘show how resolutely.” There would seem to be 
room, moreover, for a few historical and explanatory notes here 
and there. In the course of a hundred years that which was once 
familiar to every reader often comes to be understood only by men 
of learning. If this isa kind of drudgery which Mr. Arnold is 
unwilling to face, he might at least have given us now and then 
one of those pieces of acute criticism in which he delights. What 
happier subject for an essay could he have found than the criticism 
J ed on Lycidas? The author of Thyrsis might well have 
entered the lists in defence of pastoral poetry. “ Do not,” he says, 
when considering the students for whom this book is intended, “ do 
not let us insist on also reviewing in detail and we 
Johnson’s work for them, on telling them what they ought really sn 
definitely to think about the six authors.” While we are quite 
content that Mr. Arnold should for the most part leave Johnson 
to tell his own story so far as five of the six poets are concerned, 
yet the case of Gray is very different. ba gar ye was not very far 
wrong when he wrote that the very worst of the Lives is beyond 
all doubt that of Gray. Here surely Johnson’s work might with ad- 
vantage have been reviewed and supplemented. Here surely Mr. 
Arnold might have defended the position he takes in his prefi 
where he places Gray “in the first class in English literature.” 
But, while we are calling for more than Mr. Arnold has thought 
hm to give us, we must not forget to thank him for his preface. 
it he has traced the growth of the modern English prose style 
with much acuteness. He seems to us, however, scarcely to do 
justice to our early writers. “ For the —— of modern life the 
old English prose, the prose of Milton and Taylor, is,” he says, 
“cumbersome, unavailable, impossible. A style of regularity, 
uniformity, precision, balance, was wanted. These are the 
qualities of a serviceable prose style.” To the Restoration he 
greatly attributes the improvement which he traces. England 
desired a modern prose, and our writers, he says, turned naturall 
to French literature. The acuteness and taste of Charles LI. 
helped to bring about the change. “ Indeed, to the admission of 
French influences of all kinds Charles II.’s character and that of 
his Court were too favourable.” It is interesting to compare with 
these views the opinion of so great a master of our language as 
Walter Savage Landor. It is indeed in the person of Horne Tooke 
that he is speaking, but there is little doubt that here at least he is 
not playing a part. He maintains that Milton asserts both in 
try and prose his mastery above those three Komans who have 
immemorially been considered the most elegant and careful writers 
in the language—Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil. He insists on the high 
itch our language has reached in the authorized translation of the 
ible and in the Liturgy. “The sanctitude of Milton,” he writes, 
“ gave it support until the worst of French invasions overthrew it.” - 
Mr. Arnold perhaps considers too much the purposes of modern 
life. A great historian, a great divine, a great philosopher re- 
uired surely something more than a mere serviceable prose style. 
t is of course absurd to place Mr. Froude even for a moment 
side by side with Milton; yet Mr. Arnold almost provokes us to 
do it. We can certainly see nothing in the showy and essentially 
modern style of the History of England of the pone author 
which should make us feel grateful to the Restoration for having 
rendered the style of the older author’s History of Britain a 
thing of the past. We do not, however, dispute Mr. Arnold’s 
general position. There was only too often an unwieldiness about 
the older prose—an unwieldiness which certainly disap with 
great rapidity among the men who succeeded those who brought 
about the Restoration. It is another question, however, whether 
this change was not coming about of itself before the Restoration, 
and whether the French influence was not a great evil. But 
this is a question into which it is impossible to enter in the 
space that we have at our command. In the praise that Mr. 
Arnold almost heaps up, as it were,on French prose, he falls, 
unless we are mistaken, into an error of some importance. He 
says that it was of such conspicuous excellence “ that Gibbon, as 
is well known, hesitated whether he should not write his History 
in French.” We cannot find it anywhere recorded that Gibbon 
ever even considered the question whether he should use French 
in writing his great work. He had, indeed, when a young man 
composed in that language. But it was not because he esteemed 
it more highly as an instrument of thought, but because at that. 
time, after his long residence abroad, it was easier for him to write 
in French than in English. His true motive, he adds, when 
speaking of the first of these attempts, “ was doubtless the ambition 
of new and singular fame, an Englishman claiming a place amo 
the writers of France.” So far was he from setting on French 
sa the high value which Mr. Arnold sets, that he saya :—‘ Per- 
aps I may suspect that the language itself is ill adapted to sus- 


tain the vigour and dignity of an important narrative. But if 
France, so rich in lite merit, had produced a t origi 
historian, his genius would have formed and fixed the idiom to 


the proper tone, the peculiar mode of historical eloquence.” Is it 
not, by the way, this Lay tone, this peculiar mode of historical 
eloquence, that Mr. Arnold somewhat loses sight of when he dis- 
parages the old English prose, the prose of Milton and Taylor? 

Short though the preface unfortunately is, it is abundantly sug- 
gestive of matter for reflection. But we have reached the limits 
of our space and must come to a conclusion. It has been as novel 
an experience as it is refreshing to come across a book which seta 
us % a at the author for having written, not too much, but 
too little. 


| 
| 
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GILES’S FAR EASTERN GLOSSARY.* 


STORY used to be told of a member of Parliament who, 
waxing eloquent in his description of a battle in India, worked 
the scene anne to a climax by relating how at the close of 
ee t “ the ferocious dhoolies ” swooped down on to the 

in and carried off the wounded. The mistake was not an im- 

bable one when the state of the ordinary Englishman’s know- 

of Indian matters forty or fifty years ago is considered ; and 

bably there are thousands of Britons at the present day 

who do not know the difference between a tepo and a tepoy—a piece 

of ignorance so stupendous and so typical of a “ griffin” that Mr. 

Giles has chosen it as embodied in an “ old China saying” for the 

motto on his title- Whether the demand for this kind of 

information is sufficient to justify the appearance of the present 

work we must leave Mr. Giles to discover; our chief concern is 
with the contents of the volume. 

These are as various as the languages of India, China, and Japan, 
together with that strange patois known as “ Pidgin English,” 
ean make them, and consist of short notes on subjects differing in 
importance from topics of real and general interest to the slang of the 
tea-taster’s office. The preface tells us that the author began col- 
lecting the materials for his glossary three years and a half ago. 
This time should have been long enough to have convinced him of 
the propriety of omitting such a term for example as “ Tea-gobber,” 
which os takes the trouble to explain twice over (pp. 19, 145). 
Three years and a half should also have given him time to verify 
all doubtful headings. This he has failed to do, and the fact 
that he was on the spot where the fullest information on the 
subjects of which he writes, at least as regards China, was readily 
accessible to him, renders this neglect the more inexcusable. With- 
out further preface, we will proceed to quote a few instances in 
which he has thus offended. 

Next to the Feast of Lanterns there is probably no festival in 

China better known among foreigners than the Feast of Dragon- 
boats, nor is the origin of any festival better known or more 
clearly authenticated. The Chinese biographical dictionaries 
(e.g. the Shang yew lih) tell us, under the heading of Kii Yuan, 
that an official of that name, who was a privy councillor of the 
Prince of Ts’u about B.c. 314, having been dismissed by his un- 
righteous sovereign, chose to commit suicide by plunging into the 
waters of the river Mi-lo, rather than live to see the degrada- 
tion which he believed was about to overtake his country. 
The witnesses of this heroic deed made every effort, but in vain, 
to rescue their beloved countryman; and, on each anniversary of 
the fatal day, processions of “ nm” boats parade the rivers of 
Southern China to commemorate the eager attempts made to save 
the patriotic Minister from drowning. This explanation is both 
‘reasonable and consistent, and has been accepted by the best 
native and foreign writers. But Mr. Giles has quite another story 
to tell. Being, we suppose, misled by a similarity to the name 
of the Minister of Ts'u, he has unearthed a far less famous 
statesman named Wu Yiin, in whose career the only points of 
resemblance to that of Kii Yuan are the not uncommon facts 
that he incurred the wrath of his sovereign and that his 
body found what the penny-a-liners call a watery grave. But, 
as he had committed suicide before his remains were thrown 
into the river, no efforts were needed to save him, and con- 
sequently there were none to commemorate. All that the 
native biographers say concerning his end is that the people 
lamented his loss, and erected an ancestral tablet to his memory. 
A similar instance of imperfect knowledge is shown by Mr. 
Giles in his explanation of the name of the great river of China, 
the Yang-tsze-kiang. Eleven years ago Mr. Mayers explained, 
in Notes and Quertes on China and Japan, that the use of that 
written character representing the syllable Yang, which gave 
colour to the ponies accepted notion that the name meant the 
‘Son of the Ocean River,’ was erroneous, and that another cha- 
racter with the same sound and forming of the name of the 
district Yang-tsze was the correct one, the river having derived its 
name from that locality. Mr. Giles has apparently some recollec- 
tion of this note; but his confusion of thought is so extraordinary 
that, while correcting an intelligible mistake, he has fallen into one 
for which there is no excuse. says “ Yang-tsze-kiang, river of 
Yang-tsze” (using, by the by, another character for Yang), 
“Yane-tsze” (repeating this error) “being the old name of a 
district, has been erroneously translated ‘Son of the Ocean,’ 
from the first character being wrongly written,” to show which he 
gives a character which means the Male of Animals, and which by 
no possibility can ever have been translated “Ocean,” except, we 
suppose we must add, by Mr. Giles. 

As the preface is dated from Canton, it might have been expected 
that the accuracy of the author's information concerning the best- 
known localities in that city would be unimpeachable. It is 
a little surprising, therefore, to read at p. 88 the following :— 
“The execution ground at Canton is ed Tten tsze Matow, 
probably from the name of a jetty or landing-place at 
no great distance. T'ien tsze here means chief, this being the 
point at which all high officials land, and near which their boats 
may be seen anchored in large numbers.” To'any one possessing 
any knowledge of Chinese the idea that 7’ten (heaven, or celestial) 
teze (written character) Matow (landing-place) can mean “chief 
landing-place” is absurd. The name may be translated in two 
wa t must either mean the “landing-place in the shape 
of the character T’ten,” as Shth tsze lw means “‘roads in the shape 

* A Glossary of Reference on Subjects connected with the Fur East. B 
Herbert A. Giles. Trilber & Co. 1878. 


of the character Shih” (zc. a cross), or it must mean “the 
celestial-characters landing-place,” prcbably from some astronomical] 
or other legend connected with it. But “chief landing-place” it 
can never mean, notwithstanding the ingenious confirmation of the 


| title which Mr. Giles finds in the presence of official boats at the 


wharf. 

These blunders are so obvious that we aré unwilling to accept 
them as marking the level of Mr, Giles’s knowledge of Ohinese in 
the same way that we are willing to believe that he knows more of 
the alphabet of philological science than the following quotation 
might lead us to suppose: —® Philologists will be interested to learn 
that . . . there is no doubt that many English words and phrases 
are fast passing into the Chinese language,” and then, after instancing 
one or two cases, he goes on to say :—“ The following dialogue be- 
tween two Cantonese gives one more illustration. Q. ‘How about 
that affair of yours?’ A. ‘Oh, sum too sik, as the foreigners say.’ 
Here the three italicized words are an imitation of seven two six, 
chosen because, as pronounced by a Cantonese, they are identical 
with the sounds of (character meaning) heart all desist, i.e. ‘I have 
ceased to bother about it.’” Mr. Giles does not tell us that he 
himself has heard the expression used, and we are therefore in- 
clined to credit Chinamen with more sense than to suppose that 
they should employ so meaningless a phrase. The expression 
“Number one,” which is commonly used by natives at the treaty 
ports, has a definite meaning, but by no stretch of the imagination 
can “seven two six” convey any meaning at all, We should like 
to be told also how Mr. Giles knows that the imaginary Cantonese 
intended to say “seven two six”; “some too sick” would have 
been just as likely and equally sensible. Mr. Giles might by 
exactly the same process find in the French phrase Qu’est ce que 
c'est, a proof of the adoption of the English word “ say ” into that 
language. 

Mr. Giles is not more fortunate in his geographical information 
than he is in his philological researches. The Yellow Sea, he tells 
us, is “ the sea which washes the Eastern coast of China,” and “ is 
so called from the yellow colour of its waters, ‘ saturated with the 
loam of 1,500 miles away,’ brought down by the river Yang-tsze.” 
A moment’s consideration should have been sufficient to have 
saved him from putting on record so obvious a blunder. The 
Hwang hai, or Yellow Sea, washes not the Eastern, but the North- 
Eastern coast of China, and can scarcely be said to reach as far 
South as the mouth of the Yang-tsze. But Mr. Giles has somehow 
got into his head the quotation which he cites that its waters are 
“ saturated with the loam of 1,500 miles away,” and he turns to a 
map where he finds that the nearest river of any size to the Yellow 
Sea is the Yang-tsze, and so, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
adds, “ brought down by the river Yang-tsze.” It may possibly 
have occurred to him that the waters of the Yang-tsze are not 
distinctively yellow, and that there would appear to be some con- 
nexion between the Hwang hat, or Yellow Sea, and the Hwang-ho, 
or Yellow River; but then his map tells us that the Yellow River 
empties itself into the Gulf of Pechili. So it does now, but if he had 
consulted any native geographical work on that part of the country, 
he would have learned that prior to the year 1853 it poured its 
dun-coloured waters into the Yellow Sea in about latitude 34°. 
For many hundred miles of its course the yellow river runs be- 
tween banks of Joess which impart that peculiarly yellow tinge to 
its waters which suggested the very appropriate name it bears, as 
well as that of the sea into which it emptied itself. 

“From what we have said it will be gathered that Mr. Giles is 
not on all points a safe guide to follow. In a work of this kind 
one does not necessarily look for signs of scholarship, but one has a 
right to expect accuracy. Accuracy is not, however, a leading 
feature of the work, and it will be found advisable, when practicable, 
to go beyond Mr. Giles to his authorities before accepting all he 
tells us. At the same time no doubt information of an elementary 
kind is to be drawn from its pages. Those people, for instance, who 
may wish to know what Confucianism, Taoism, and Shintoism mean 
may possibly find enough to satisfy them. Collectors of porcelain, 
also, may gain information as to the names of dynasties, and the 
titles of prominent sovereigns, which will help them to solve some 
of the difficulties presented by the “ marks;” while all will find 
means at their disposal to gauge accurately the relative insults implied 
by the terms of abuse which are still too often levelled at foreigners 
in the streets of Chinese cities. Like the Greeks of old, China- 
men have always looked upon foreigners as “ barbarians”; but 
they have reserved for Europeans the distinction—possibly so far 
an honourable one, as indicating our superior power, daring, and 
mechanical skill—of being known as “ Devils.” The term is no 
doubt an extremely objectionable one; and, though common use 
has robbed it of much of its insulting significance, Chinamen are 
careful not to use it in conversation with foreigners. Mr. Giles 
thinks, however, that the term is now often used without refer- 
ence to the meaning of the word; and quotes an instance in 
which a Chinaman presented a petition to the British Consul at 
Tientsin addressed “To His Excellency the great English Devil 
Mongan.” But the probability is that the petitioner, thinking it 
impossible that the “barbarian” Consul should understand so 
cuhivated a language as Chinese, felt secure in the belief that the 
contents of the petition would be explained to him by a native 
linguist, who would take care to translate the word meaning 
“ Devil” by some honorific title. Very differently was the same 
official addressed by a Buddhist priest, at whose —_ he rested 
a night while travelling, and who was aware that he knew the 
language. “Great King,” said the Bonze, when he called him in 
the morning, “arise ; I have brought some fish.” 
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THE MONKS OF THELEMA.* 


OX hears many ingenious speculations and even authoritative 
assertions on the subject of those literary partnerships which 
appear to be gradually growing into fashion; yet, for our own part, we 
have never been able to imagine even a plausible basis for the mutual 
understanding which this form of co-operation implies. Does one 
of the authors hunt up the ideas, while his confederate undertakes 
to shape and dress them? or, if not; how do they settle their 
differences in those matters of detail which must of course be con- 
tinually turning up after the general outlines of the fiction have 
been decided upon. For a brilliant writer will necessarily be 
fastidious as to his words and the turns of expression in his style, 
and to have to defend himself against a succession of petty objec- 
tions can hardly fail to chafe his susceptibilities and throw him 
out of his literary swing. A conscientious author must have the 
independence of his convictions, although he should be open to 
argument and grateful for suggestions. In any case one might 
expect that, however ingeniously the members of the partnership 
might adjust and blend their idiosyncrasies, the process of com- 
promise would show itself in the imperfections of their handiwork. 
But it is idle to go deeper into an inquiry which only: bafiles 
and perplexes us; for we find, as a rule, that facts do not confirm 
these very natural anticipations, and that these joint-stock enter- 
ises are more level in their quality than single-handed efforts. 
e know that Mr. Besant has the strong and appreciative sense 
of humour which guided him to his quaint and curious studies in 
the neglected by-paths of humorous French literature ; and it is 
but natural to find him composing a novel which has its origin 
and its ratson détre in the fancies of the immortal Rabelais. It is 
evident that he has deeply imbued himself with the spirit of his 
favourite French models, and a sparkle of French verve is to 
be detected everywhere in drollery that is either English or 
cosmopolitan. The satire may be sometimes overdone, yet it 
seldom shoots very wide of its mark. The situations may be 
occasionally exaggerated or caricatured, but they are always 
genuinely ludicrous; while the dialogue is lighted up by 
touches of wit which are often pungent and often graceful. But 
what impresses us as most admirable in the book is the broad 
Imowledge it displays of human nature in classes that are at 
the opposite poles of society. Writers who have had the ad- 
vantages of the best education, who have thrown themselves in- 
telligently into the intellectual speculations of the day, and who 
are familiar with good society, may be supposed to do justice to 
the ladies and gentlemen whom they have gathered together in 
the Abbey of Thelema. But it was less to be expected that these 
same ingenious authors should show themselves so thoroughly 
and clearly at home in the habits and the stolid unintelligence of 
agricultural labourers. 
As for the rules and the ceremonial of the fraternity and 
sisterhood of the Abbey—for both sexes were freely admitted 
into this most catholic order—we confess that we could wil- 
lingly have dis with them, and with the scenes in which 
they: figure. It is always delicate and invidious work to 
criticize what is meant to be humorous caricature, because 
one is nat met with the obvious retort that your practical 
mind is too dull to appreciate it. Yet we maintain that nine- 
teenth-century caricature should at least have some slight sub- 
stratum of possibility ; and the conditions of the existence of this 
community of Thelema are simply and glaringly impossible on 
the face of them. Never would the shrewd chaperons of the 
period so far abdicate their responsibilities and interests as to allow 
a bevy of beautiful and richly-dowered maidens to live in unre- 
stricted everyday intercourse with a group of gay and fascinating 
bachelors, some of whom were eminently ineligible. Even in those 
feminine “ high-jinks ” and noonday theatricals, it is impossible to 
conceive the assembling of a Court of Love, thrown open to the 
fashionable idlers of the neighbourhood, where a charming girl 
should see the innermost secrets of her affections made the sub- 
ject of a mock trial and of burlesque eloquence. The descrip- 
tions of the state ceremonies of the order, of the rich properties 
and the costumes, though they may be strictly in accordance 
with archological ‘proprieties, can hardly fail to be dull at 
the best; and we may add that they are the only dull 
parts of the book. But, on the other hand, the experiences 
of Alan Dunlop, the high-souled modern reformer, although 
they land him in the most ridiculous and embarrassing di- 
lemmas, rarely go beyond the limits of legitimate satire ; 
and Mr. Rondelet, the apostle of modern “ High Culture,” 
although represented as extravagant in the extreme, is always 
entertaining. In a different way, Lord Alwyne Fontaine, the 
father of Mr. Dunlop, who changed his name on succeeding to a 
great inheritance, isexcellent. Lord Alwyne isa pleasing picture of 
a finished man of the world, although unquestionably there is a 
good deal of pagan philosophy in him, es there is in the tone of 
the novel generally. He avows that he lives for pleasure, 
although he has preserved a sort of perennial youth by enjoying 
his pleasures in refined moderation. Still retaining his freshness 
when already well past middle age, he is as ardent as ever in his 
adoration of the beautiful. He loves to sun himself in the smiles 
of beaming maidens, and enliven himself with the badinage that 
falls from their lips; and he is therefore thoroughly alive to 


the material advantages of wealth and position. He has kept 
his heart as sound as his digestion, and is a fond, although out- 
wardly a most indifferent, father. But his son Alan is Pe 
being master of himself and his inheritance; and Lord Alwyne 
as a matter of principle has left him to go his own way. 
When he looks on in silence at the young man’s doings, 
and professes even to smile at the’ extraordinary crotchets of 
“ Daddie Graveairs,” he gives a touching proof of his constancy 
to the convictions of a lifetime. For Alan has figured con- 
spicucusly in a group of the most advanced dreamers in one of 
the most select intellectual circles of Young Oxford. With the 
exception only of himself and Mr. Rondelet, who is on the point 
of losing with his fellowship the means of existence, all those 
dreamers have had their early views materially modified by stern 
necessity. All have betaken themselves to work for a livelihood, 
— their fellow-creatures and the culture of the age to take 
care of themselves in the meantime. Alan, however, having a large 
property, has most conscientiously translated his theories into 
practice. He sets out with an attempt to reform the agriculture 
of his estates on distinctly communistic principles. Among his 
chief qualifications for the task he thus undertakes are his extremely 
refreshing simplicity and his utter ignorance of character. He begins 
by buying out a bankrupt tenant who has starved the farm he 
has occupied to the lowest point. The young squire’s interview with 
Stephen Bostock is one of the best things of the book, among many 
others that are excellent. Bostock has the long chin that pro- 
claims cunning, and the square chin that indicates tenacity of pur- 
~ The eloquent and impulsive young squire is a child in the 
ds of the smooth-spoken scoundrel. Stephen, who at the 
beginning of the eventful interview had expected to be turned 
out neck and crop, congratulates himself at its close on being in- 
stalled as a trusted bailiff at an income of 250/., with a free house, 
grass for his cows, orchards, gardens, &c. No wonder that he has 
repeatedly to pull out his pocket-handkerchief to conceal the in- 
voluntary smiles that break over his forbidding features, and 
especially when the squire comes to talk of the surplus profits. 
that are to be shared by himself with the bailiff and his labourers. 
This arrangement with Stephen Bostock is but the be- 
ginning of the social revolution which the squire proposes to 
work on his property. While indulging himself in occa- 
sional visits to the luxuries of his Abbey of Thelema, he 
dons the blouse of a field-labourer, assigns himself a labourer’s 
wages, and tries hard to live upon them in a two-room 
cottage. It says something for the strength of his determina- 
tion that he perseveres after the disenchantment of his first day’s 
experiences of the new existence. When he has to light his 
fire and boil his own kettle at five o'clock on an autumn morning ; 
when he is told off by Bostock the bailiff to carting and spreading 
dung as the only task within his capacity ; and when he knows. 
himself to be an object of ridicule to the boors about him, still his. 
ide nerves him to go through with his formidable labours. As he 
is, in fact, developing a system which he hascarefully thought out, 
he is very slow to be undeceived or to abandon it. He invites his 
labourers to a “ weekly parliament,” at which they are indefatigable 
in their attendance so long as he supplies them with unlimited 
beer, and where for once they express their appreciation of his 
thoughtfulness when they tear up his pet pamphlet for pipelights. 
He enriches his village library with scientific agricultural works, 
which are left to repose undisturbed on their shelves. He opens 
& co-operative grocery store and a bar for the sale of genuine beer, 
whose keepers, after a course of adulteration and robbery, simul- 
taneously vanish with the contents of the tills. Nay, he even pro- 
oses to establish an art gallery and a theatre, and at last 
in desperation seeks to redeem his misadventures by seeking a 
wife in the ranks of the people, and marrying the pretty daughter 
of Bostock. But Alma Bostock, pretty as she is, is the worthy 
child of her rascally father, and of course before the squire has 
irretrievably compromised his future he is saved by the intrigues 
of affectionate friends. He is convinced of the Quixotic nature 
of his undertaking without losingall his faith in his kind, although he 
is thoroughly awakened from his dreams as to the possibilities of 
refining the lower orders. He finds a mate more worthy of him 
in Miranda Dalmeny—a beauty, an heiress, and the friend of his 
childhood; and we know that his eyes ought to have been opened 
long ago by the light of love that has lain lurking and dancing in 
hers. We hope some day to see the clever game of counterplot 
which makes the crochety Mr. Dunlop happy in spite of himself 
adapted to the stage in the shape of a comedy. their Monks 
of Thelema the ingenious authors of Ready- Mortiboy have 
greatly advanced their growing reputation. 


THE VIKRAMANKADEVACHARITA.* 


DS yee in the Indian colleges and schools a regular course of 
Sanskrit studies has been established for the last fifteen years ; 
but it was felt that much progress could not be expected without 
correct and cheap editions of the Sanskrit classics edited in harmony 
with the err of modern philology. In order to supply this 
t want, “ The Bombay Sanskrit Series,” under the edi ip of 

. Diihler and Professor Kielhorn, was started. Weare glad to 


* The Vikramankadevacharita : a Life of King Vikraméditya— 


* The Monks of Thelema. An Invention. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice, Authors of “ Ready-Mouey Mortiboy,” &c. 
Windus, 1878. 


London: Chatto & 


it Tribhuvana 
Malla of Kalyéna., Composed by his Vidyapati Bilhana. Edited, with au 
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that many of the volumes have been edited by native Sanskritists’ 
former pupils of the Indian colleges, thus realizing what ought to 
be one of the great aims of Indian University education. Dr. 
Biibler, in his journey through Rajputana in search of Sanskrit 
MSS., discovered the MSS, of Bi Vikramédnkadevacharita, 
or the adventures of King Vikramdditya, in the ancient library 
of the Jaina community at Jesalmir. The Jainas have for 
centuries collected not only great numbers of works belong- 
ing to their own sacred literature, but Brahminical books 
also of the most various contents. These literary treasures have 
lain hidden for centuries in subterranean vaults under the 
temples, and so escaped the many dangers to which libraries have 
been subject in a land like India, which has been submerged by 
wave after wave of conquest, and in which settled government 
has been the exception rather than the rule. Dr. Biihler was the 
first European Sanskritiat to explore the Jesalmir Bhandér 
(ibrary), and was rewarded by the discovery of two historical 

SS. besides the one under review. A further search of the 
libraries at the ancient seats of Jainism would no doubt furnish 
the scholar with many poems and historical treatises which we 
know existed, but which have disappeared from the Brahminical 
libraries. All MSS. which serve as solid foundations for historical 
research in India are of special value, owing to their extreme 
rarity. The rulers of India, it is true, found the poets and Pundits 
who lived under their sway willing to chronicle their deeds; but 
after generations did not care to preserve these works by copying 
and recopying the original MSS. The imaginative Hindu mind 
cared more for the marvellous legends of the heroic age than for 
the sober facts of history; and to the learned Pundit Rama 

juna and Nala are as much historical personages as S’ivaji or 
Baji Rao Peshvé. He delights in the deeds of the former because 
they are full of the marvellous, and are surrounded by a halo of 
sanctity. 

Bilhana’s poem relates the adventures of King Vikramdditya, 
and also contains an analysis of the poet’s own history. The MS. 
on which the present edition is founded is preserved under the 

t temple of Parisnath (Pars’vanitha) in the fort of Jesalmir 
in Rajputana. It is written in ink on 158 palm leaves, each about 
a foot ieee and four inches broad, which are protected by boards 
and held together by a string passed through the middle. Each 
page contains from four to seven lines. The same MS. includes 
also twenty more leaves containing several small poems. On the 
last leaf there isa notice that the MS. was recovered in Samvat 
1343, or (as the Jainas nearly always use the Vikrama Samvat) 
A.D. 1286-7 ; and thus this copy must have been made within two 
hundred years from Bilhana’s time, who left his native land Kash- 
mir between 1062 and 1065 a.D., and wrote the Vikra Mankakabya 
at an advanced age, about 1085 A.D. 

The poet tells us that he was born at Khonamukha, a village in 
Kashmir, “ the uncient home of wonderful legends, the sportive 
embellishment of the bosom of Mount Himalaya.” “One part 
bears the saffron in its native loveliness, the other the grape, pale 
like a cut of juicy sugar-cane from Sarayu’s banks.” Bifona 
informs us that his grandfather was able to recite the Vedas, 
and his father was a ian who wrote a commen- 
tary on the Mahdbhdshya. The poet modestly adds, “ From 
that sage sprung that pinnacle of the Universe, Bilhana, 
who charmed the eyes of men with limbs resplendent like quick- 
ened gold.” He is not less diffident in duostihing his own mental 
attainments. ‘The Vedas with its Agnas, the considerations of 
(the incarnation of) the Lord of Snakes on mar and the 
science of poetics, sweet to his ear were his life eeoth. But who 
is able to completely enumerate (the subjects of his studies) ? 
Listen, the truth is that there was nothing that was not reflected 
in the spotless mirror of his understanding.” After having finished 
this complete education, Bilhana left Kashmir and led the same 
wandering life which the Troubadours did, and which the young 
Pundit and poet of the present day delights in. Wandering poets 
and Pundits are frequently met with in all parts of India. They pass 
from one little native Court to the other, holding disputations at 
which they show off their own learning and compose extempore 
poems for the amusement of those princes who are patrons of their 
ancient lore and The tour of a Northern Pundit some- 
times lasts five or six years, and, besides the Courts of princes, the 
most renowned places of pilgri are likewise visited. v 
leaving Kashmir, Bilhana proceeded to the Jamni, along whose 
banks the high-road from North-Western into Central India was 


situated as now. The first town in which he stopped any time 
was the sacred Tirtha (Mathura) ; thence he over north- 
wards to tke Ganges, and visited Kédnoj. Following the 


course of the Ganges, he arrived at its confluence with the Jamna 

at Praydga (Allahabad), and finally at Bandras, where he 

informs us “he destroyed the stains arising from the fortuitous 

meeting with wicked princes by bathing in the heavenly stream.” 

After this he resided for some time at the Court of the Chandela 

chief Karna in Dédhdla or Bandelkhand, and it was here, he tells | 
us, he gained his victory over the poet Gangdhara. After leaving 
Karna, Bilhana travelled in Western India, visiting the famous 
Court of Anhilvdd, sixty miles north of the modern Ahmedabad, | 
and the celebrated temple of Siva in Sorath, on the coast of | 
Gujarat, one of the holiest and wealthiest shrines in all India. 
After having finished his devotions at Somndtha, he embarked for 
Southern India. Where he landed cannot be accurately fixed. 
He wandered in the South of India for a considerable time; thence | 
he turned northwards, and finally arrived in Kalydna, the present 
Kallian of the Nizam dominions. There, he himself tells us, “‘ the 
lucky poet received from the Chdlukya king, the terror of the | 


| attempt to introduce 


Cholas, the dignity of the chief Pundit, distinguished by the 
of a blue a must elephant.” Bilhana seems 
og the rest of his life at Kalydna, enjoying the sweets of office, 
r. Biihler rig tly says “his compositions deserve to be rescued 
from oblivion.” A great deal of his poetry is coarse and conven. 
tional, but there are many passages full of vigour and beauty. 
Bilhana, in the poem which Dr. Biihler has so carefully edi 
gives us a general sketch of the history of the Chdlukyas and an 
account of his patron king Vikramdditya. The Chdlukyas were a 
warrior or Kshatrya race. Their early history has been illustrated 
by the laborious researches of Sir Walter Elliott, and of late 
by Mr. Fleet’s and Mr. Eggling’s translations of the inscriptions of 
keshi and his successors. The first authentic date of this 
family obtained from a land grant referring to Jambusar in the 
Broach Collectorate is 394 S’haka or 472-73 .4.D. Bilhana says, 
“The original seat of the Chdlukya race was Ayvdhya (Oude), 
Some of them desirous of victory extended their conquests thence 
to the region of the betel-palms in the South, where the tusks of 
their elephants wrote the records of their victories on the sands of 
the ocean shore that witness the secrets of the Cholas.” The 
founder of the Karnatic dynasty was a prince Jaya Sindha, who 
settled there about the middle of the fourth century. From about 
450 A.D. to 750 A.D. the Chdlukyas held the undisputed sway of 
the Dekhan. In the middle of the eighth century their power was 
for a time reduced to insignificance by the attacks of the Rdshtra- 
kitas or Ydddvds; but, as Bilhana writes, in the course of time 
Tailapa (973-997 A.D.) became the ornament of the Chdlukya 
race, @ mighty warrior, who utterly destroyed those thorns of the 
earth, the Rdshtrakitas. The grandson of Tatlapa Somésvara 
was an able general who conquered the Cholas, burnt their 
capital, and drove them South. Somedvara’s second son was 
Vikramanditya, so called because “the child’s marvellous lustre 
announced its future greatness.” We are told of the numerous wars 
which Vikrama brought to a successful issue, but the poet’s imagi- 
native treatment of his hero’s career makes it impossible to determine 
thechronologicalorder of hiscampaigns. Vikrama, having ousted his 
elder brother, “obeyed the order of God and allowed himself to be 
proclaimed ruler of the Dekhan.” The poet gives us an interesting 
account of the Svayamvara, or the maiden’s self-choice of a husband 
held by the Princess Chandalavedi, and of her marriage with 
Vikrama. “After the wedding had been celebrated, the rejected 
suitors departed. Many of them would have liked to give vent to 
their anger by deeds; but fear of the great Chalukya restrained 
them. Vikrama and his bride, happy in each other's company, 
enjoyed their newly found bliss and the pleasures of the spring. 
the morning they took walks in the garden. Vikrama pointed out 
to Chandalavedi the beauties of the season. He seated her in a 
swing and swung her with his own hands.” The poet concludes 
the account of his patron’s reign by informing us that “ after 
Vikrama had subdued all his enemies, his dominions enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. The elements even showed themselves propitious, 
neither famine nor pestilence visited his kingdom. In the course 
of time sons were born to him, who resembled him and gladdened 
his heart. His liberality to the poor of all countries was un- 
bounded. He erected also buildings for pious purposes to comme- 
morate his name. He built a temple of Vishou-Kamalavilds : in 
front of it he dug a splendid tank. Near it he built a city with 
splendid temples and palaces.” The building of this city, 
which was called Vikramapura, is also mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, and Sir W. Elliott states that ‘an enormous tank and other 
works attest its former splendour.” The Chdlukya dynasty lasted till 
the year 1182 a.D., when the throne was usurped by one of the feudal 
nobles. The race have left behind them some splendid architectural 
monuments of their tness; and some of the most beautiful 
buildings in Western India bear their dynastic emblem, the boar. 
It is thought that they took a part in the Ellora excavations, and 
not far from their ancient capital there is a fine series of cave 
temples executed by them. In conclusion, we must add that Dr. 
Biihler deserves credit for the not inconsiderable labour which he 
must have devoted to the editing of this MS., and we are glad to 
say the labour has been entirely successful. The introduction gives 
us all the knowledge we require, and the notes, unlike most notes, 
elucidate the text. Itis only by the careful editing of contemporary 
chronicles that we can ever hope to get an accurate history of the 
early Hindu period. 


ILLUSTRATED ARCHZOLOGY.* 


A VERY few years ago pictures for books were only engraved 
on wood or on steel. Woodcuts, with rare exceptions, were 
very bad. Steel engravings, technically good, failed in the artistic 
quality, and were moreover very expensive. “Books of beauty” and 
annuals were illustrated at enormous cost; and the price of a book 
no bigger than one of our shilling’ magazines was a guinea, 
even then only paid its —s when there was a large sale. An 
tter designs was made almost simulta- 
neously by Seymour, Cruikshank, and Hablot Browne, the last 
better known as “Phiz.” These artists etched their own 
works, and dispensed with the services of the engraver, who 
in other cases so often marred the best design by clumsy 


* Science and Letters in the Middle Ages. By Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile 
Jacob). London: Bickers. 1878. 

Excavations at Carnac, Brittany. 
Douglas. 

Old Stone Crosses of Somerset. 
Longmans & Co. 1877 


By James Miln. Edinburgh: 


By Charles Pooley, F.S.A, London: 
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or conventional execution. At the present day book illustra- 
tion is in a transitional state. First, we have photography, 
with some hundreds of by which the artistic drawing 
may be transferred to the pages of a printed book with as 
little interference as possible from the engraver. Next we have 
pure etching, which labours under the disadvantage of requiring 
separate and a different quality of paper from the letter- 
ress. Wood-cutting has been brought to a point of perfection it 

never attained before. Some of the American engravers are 
far ahead of any on this side of the Atlantic, and only want 
artists worthy of them to make a revival of the art of Bewick 
possible. We have not at the present time in England a single 
wood-engraver of the first rank, except for landscapes ; but one or 
two of the French cutters are able to imitate steel engraving on 
blocks with a success worthy of a better art. Lithography by 
itself is not common now, though Mr. Pooley in one of the books 
before us has used it with considerable advantage. Chromatic 
printing must be considered, on the whole, the coming art. Yet 
colour is sparingly used in illustrated books, for the obvious reason 
that it can only be made to pay its expenses where the sale is very 
large, while it is impossible to print a great number of impressions 
of a coloured picture without serious deterioration. Sheeme- 
lithography led the way some twenty years ago or more with 
imitations of water-colour drawings, so as to give rise 
to the best hopes for art of this kind. Almost immediately, 
however, for the reasons we have given, they fell off, and 
few things more deplorably bad are to be seen than the faded, 
crude, ragged ened from Rowbotham or Harding which hang in 
every lodging-house. The demand for Christmas cards and valen- 
tines of a gorgeous kind brought in a new style of colour-printing. 
Metal plates were successfully tried instead of, or in combination 
with, stone. The fact was recognized by several of the pub- 
lishing houses that, to be cheap, good, and suitable for extensive 
circulation, delicate shading and half tints must be avoided, and 
designs employed which resembled rather a combination of the 
style of playing cards and stained glass windows. 

M. Kellerhoven, who has executed the admirable coloured plates 
in M. Lacroix’s book, early perceived the applicability of chromo- 
lithography to the reproduction of examples of medizval art. His | 
great work on the Old Masters never, we believe, proceeded beyond | 
the first volume, the public being perhaps hardly ready to value | 
fully an art so recondite; but his pictures in the series of which 
Science and Letters in the Middle Ages is, we are told, to form the 
final volume, are of the highest excellence—clear, sharp, bright, | 
and yet apparently capable of producing an indefinite number 
of good impressions. We cannot say so much either for the 
woodcuts or the letterpress of the book. Like the other volumes, 
several of which have been already noticed in our columns, it has 
been issued simultaneously in France and England; but it is 
strange that, after such care spent in producing the illustrations, a 
little has not been bestowed also upon making the text a trifle 
ess absurd. French idioms are constantly turned into plain 
English with most amusing effect. ‘ Of” is constantly used as the 
translation of “de” where the context requires “from.” Many of 
the illustrations are heraldic, and these are labelled in the wildest 
way. The translator displays an utter ignorance of heraldry ; but 
here he isalmost outdone by the original writer, and the combined 
mistakes are endless. We may notice specimens of each kind. 
The description of the well-known shield of Bar is given in many 
English books. It is “ Semée” of crosslets, with two luces, or pikes, 
called in French “ barres.” The translator gives them as “two 
bars.” Again, the device or badge of three doves transfixed by an 
arrow is confounded with the arms of Lorraine, “three allerions 
or spread eagles on a bend,” and both with the Imperial eagle 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the writer informing us that “ the 
spread eagle still forms re of the arms of the House of 
Hapsburg Lorraine.” Had he said “ spread eagles,” instead — 
of “the spread le,” his ignorance might have been rather | 
less apparent. A few pages earlier there are some examples 
of simple heraldic forms. In the French edition these are 
correctly labelled for the most part; but in the English, 
after some frantic shots at the first few shields, the translator has 
given up the hopeless task, and leaves the original French de- 
scriptions. Some of the devices of trade guilds are amusing, such 
as that of the apothecaries on page 170. But some of these cuts, 
though suitable enough perhaps for the French public, are hardly 
what should have been included in an English book, even of an 
ostensibly archzeological character. On the whole, in spite of the 
beauty of the chromolithographs, we are disappointed in the 
volume, and may observe, once for all, that the frontispiece is the 
most attractive picture in the book, and that every page we turned 
over afterwards tended to do away with our first impression. 

In Mr. Miln’s volume also French art has been largely em- 
ployed, the pictures being both in chromolithography and on wood. 
some of the coloured representations of mosaic pavements and 
fresco decoration strike the eye as a little too bright, but, the | 
greater number are good. The woodcuts are often very | sere 
but the engravers have fallen into an error in treating the drawings | 
before them, or the photographs from which they worked, as high | 
artistic efforts, and the result is either tameness or ae of | 
execution, both of which are equally unpleasing. Mr. Miln has 
made some interesting discoveries, and his record of them is simply 
and modestly written, He seems to have spared no pains either in 
inaking his excavations or in writing and illustrating an account 
of them. The Bossenno at Carnac in Brittany was a heap of ruins 


bestowed on the Roman remains of the neighbourhood, it had not 
been previously explored. Mr. Miln had thus an opportunity 
worthy of an ambitious archeologist, and he succeeded in using it 
well. He is careful to commit himself to few theories, and shows 
coolness and judgment in the presence of the most attractive fields 
for speculation, He has brightened his pages, however, by one or 
two interesting on modern customs among the Breton 
peasantry which he can trace, as he seems to show, to remains of 
the Pagan worship of their half Romanized ancestors. The 
nocturnal procession and féte of St. Carnely are very picturesquely 
described ; and the whole book, considering its subject, is wonder- 
fully devoid of the dryness we might expect in it. 

Mr. Pooley’s new volume is perhaps more complete than that 
which he published some years ago on the Crosses of the neighbour- 
ing county of Gloucester. Hehas used both wood-engraving and 
lithography for his illustrations, and they are all extremely 
It is satisfactory, indeed, to find that lithography is still in so 
flourishing a state in England. The very first plate, engraved by 
Messrs. Hanhart from Mr. Pooley’s drawing, and representing the 
back, front, and sides of the head of across found at Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon, leaves nothing to be desired in this style of work. The 
amount of relief and the grain of the broken surface are admirably 
indicated. It is the same with the picture of a very similar 
fragment found in digging up the soil of St. James’s Churchyard 
at Taunton. Both of these, and another found at Tellisford, and 
also well figured, have the Crucifix on the obverse and a Madonna 
and Child on the back, the arrangement of the figures so that the 
may not interfere with each other in the view being very skilfi 
At East Harptree a very charming design was found in 1869 in 
demolishing an old cottage which had been used as aninn. It 
pone ep two niches, one on either side, containing the subjects 
already named, beautifully sculptured in blue lias, and probably 
dating from the end of the twelfth century. It is now in the 
Taunton Museum. Mr. Pooley’s drawing, well lithographed, is 
extremely attractive. The book is profusely illustrated also with little 
woodcuts in the text. Some of these are very delicate and good. 
With the letterpress itself we must find some fault. In the first 
place, the arrangement, or to speak more exactly, the want of 
arrangement, is inconvenient and misleading. The different notes 
might have been placed in chronological, local, or alphabetical 
order. As it is, we have, to take the first three phs, Straton, 
called in the map “ Stratton,” near Radstock, Corton Denham, 
near Yeovil, and Weare, near Axbridge, following each other, 
without a line to say where they are. A chronological order 


| would have been best, and the want is by no means supplied by an 


alphabetical index. Nor can we approve of Mr. Pooley’s very first 
sentence :—“ The wealth of this county in ancient crosses is due 
to its having been the seat of, presumably, the earliest Christianity 


known in Britain.” To support such a statement Mr. Pooley 
should have given us particulars of at least one early British 
stone cross. He mentions six of Saxon sculpture as the oldest 


remaining. If early Christianity accounts for the existence of 
so many stone crosses, then we should find more of them in 
Essex than in Somerset, and more in Kent than in either place. 
But there are few, we had almost said none, in Essex, and 
only a dozen at most in Kent. The fact is that stone crosses 
abounded where stone abounded fit for carving, and this was 
especially the case in the country which furnished in the 
middle ages, and still furnishes, the best building oolite and 
other limestone in England. Mr. Pooley gives some interesti 
particulars of the recent vicissitudes undergone by churchyard an 
village crosses, and records cases both of their preservation and 
their destruction which will be found worthy of study. At 
Nunney the churchwardens took away a cross of the thirteenth 
century because the children played on it during divine service. 
At Croscombe, on the other tend, the local waywardens would 
have removed the cross, as being an incumbrance, but the villagers 
set a watch upon it, and drove off the workmen sent to carry out 
the intended demolition. Mr. Pooley has also to complain of 
many injudicious restorations, the favourite modern design for 
repairing an old shaft being to graft on it an lrish round-headed 
cross of incongruous pattern and shallow workmanship. 


A SPANISH CHRONICLE OF HENRY VIIL.* 


gro book is certainly entitled to take its place amongst the 
curiosities of literature, both as regards its writer and its 
editor. For it contains more astounding statements than are to be 
found in the Italian biographies of Gregorio Leti, or the French 
histories of Varillas. Whoever may have been the writer, he was 
undoubtedly contemporary with the events he describes, for it is 
abundantly clear from internal evidence that the latter part of the 
volume was composed between the years 1549 and 1552, and 
he professes to begin his chronicle with the year 1530. 

glancing at the index we were somewhat surprised at the grotesque 
mode of spelling the names of English people and places; and for 
ordinary readers we suppose it would be necessary to explain that 
Cahuart, Hihuet, and Hurisel stand respectively for Howard, 
Wyatt, and Wriothesley; whilst Peterborough, Kimbolton, and 


* Crénica del Rey Enrico otavo de Ingalaterra. Escrita por un autor 
coeténeo, y ahora por primera vez impresa € ilustrada, con introduccion, 
notas y apéndices, por el Marqués de Molins, Individuo de ntimero de la 
Academia de la Historia y director de la Academia Espaiiola. Madrid, 
Libreria de los Biblidfilos, Alfonso Durdén, C™. de 8S. Jerénimo, 2. 
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Exeter are represented by the words Iperberu, Quimolton, and | 
Seter. At any rate we gain this from the misspelling, which goes 
far beyond the blunders usually made by foreigners with regard to 
English oe names—namely, that the whole of the work is 
written by an illiterate Spaniard from hearsay. We must, how- 
ever, confess to having a prejudice in favour of contemperary docu- 
ments, however ill-informed the writer may be. There must be 
some points on which he has the means of acquiring accurate 
information, and such a work may be valuable if in any part of its 
narrative it confirms what is related in other contemporary writers, 
especially if these latter are under any suspicions, whether 
merited or not. We are bound to say that this is almost the 
only value that can be supposed to attach to the Chronicle. 

e need not waste many words to prove its general untrust- 
worthiness. A writer who, composing his narrative at a date 
certainly not eight years after the execution of Catharine Howard, 
can deseribe her as the fourth wife of Henry VIII., instead of 
the fifth, and who actually makes Cromwell, who had been exe- 
cuted a year before, gravely discuss the marriage with Anne 
of Cleves a few days after her successor had been put out of the 
way, cannot of course be relied upon for much knowledge of the 
political events of the time in which he lived. And many people 
would treat the book as a mere imposture, which could not be 
worth any further investigation. Nevertheless a curious question 
arises in such a case as to what were the causes which produced 
such a history ; whether the mistakes are to be attributed to ignor- 
ance, credulity, prejudice, or malice, or to a desire to impose upon 
the world. Now none of these supposed causes, nor indeed all of 
them together, seem to supply an adequate account of this remarkable 
volume. Its editor, who appears to us to be poorly furnished with 
the knowledge of history or language necessary for the task he has 
undertaken, has noticed in his preface, as well as in certain parts 
of the index, some of the more glaring blunders of his author, but 
does not appear to appreciate the immense amount of mistakes in 
smaller matters of detail. And, though we cannot compliment 
the Society instituted for publishing these Lbros de Antaiio on 
their choice in this instance, or the editor for the way in which 
he has performed his part, we are glad that this curious document 
has been brought to light. The editors of the different works of 
the series are fairly enough called amateurs. But in the present 
case love of his subject has not enabled the editor to avoid mis- 
takes of a serious kind. 

It may reasonably be asked why we have taken the trouble to 
introduce the work to English readers atall. We answer that the 
very abundance of errors, and the style in which they appear, is 
in itself, as we have hinted above, a sort of study. t, beyond 
this, there are two or three incidents related where we gather 
information which it appears to us to be possible to rely on. 
The book is also valuable as a genuine specimen of Spanish writing 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, being written in dramatic 
style; for the conversations, which it was impossible that any 
third party could have overheard, are narrated much in the style 
of M. Merle d’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. 

We need not dwell further on mistakes of history, many of 


which any well-informed reader will detect for himself without 
much trouble. So we proceed at once to notice one of the points | 
upon which we conceive that the author has thrown some light. | 
There has always been considerable doubt as to the nature of the | 
intimacy that existed between Anne Boleyn and Sir Thomas | 
Wyatt before she became the King’s paramour. Burnet speaks 

of Sanders as a knave and fool for believing and publishing the | 
story about Wyatt going to the King and endeavouring to dissuade | 
him from the marriage by the information which he volunteered | 
that she had been unchaste, and that he would give him ocular | 
demonstration of it if he so pleased. Aud the story has never been 
believed, because it rested only on the voucher of a Roman Catholic 
historian, whose prejudices against Elizabeth and Anne Boleyn 
were supposed to be so great as to allow of his inventing any 
falsehoods if only he could damage their character. It is impossible 
to deny that Sanders was prejudiced, but the discoveries of the last 
twenty years have served to verify many of the most disputed 
of his statements. And it is not a little remarkable that 
this account of Anne Boleyn and Wyatt is confirmed by 
the unexceptionable and independent testimony of Dr. Nicholas 
Harpsfield, whose work on the divorce is just about to be issued 
by the Camden Society. Sanders represents Wyatt as detail- 
ing the story of his amour with Anne Boleyn to the Council, 
whereas Harpsfield spealis of his going direct to the King with his 
confession. But there can be no doubt that Wyatt really attempted 
to dissuade the King from the marriage, whether at that time he 
made his confession of their intimacy or not. It seems to us 
more probable that the story as told in the Spanish Chronicle is 
the true version of the case—namely, that Wyatt, at the time 
when Anne Boleyn was accused and condemned, reminded the 
King of his attempt to dissuade him from the marriage, alleging 
that he did not thik she had lived a virtuous life, and that the 
details of his own relations with her were not communicated to 
the King till afterwards, when it was absolutely safe to do so, and 
the King’s vengeance would be excited rather against the woman | 
who had deceived him than against the partner of her guilt. It is_ 
impossible to put much trust in the detailed account of a conversa- 
tion between the lovers which is given in most dramatic style. | 
But the point on which the present narrative to us to be 

more trustworthy than either that of Sanders or Harpsfield is this. 
It seems more likely that Wyatt would in the first instance have | 
brought his charges against Anne Boleyn in general language, and | 


not have detailed particulars which he might at that moment fear 
to divulge, but which at the time of her condemnation he could 
safely detail. One thing at least is clear—that Wyatt was kept 
very clear of the Court from the time of the marriage till the 
death of Anne Boleyn, and was afterwards in high favour, as if the 
King owed him a debt of gratitude for some service done at that 
time. 

The general tone of the writer is that of a Spanish Catholic, 
who takes the side he naturally would take against England 
and the divorce, but does not speak, as might be expected, in 
any strong terms of abhorrence of the conduct of Henry. He 
has given his work a title to which it has no pretension what- 
ever. So far from attempting to chronicle events in their order, 
he has confined his attention for the most part to the scandalous 
stories of the times. If it had been published under the title 
“ Scandalous Anecdotes of the Court of Henry VIII. of England,” 
such a designation would have described its contents with toler- 
able accuracy, and would have secured a larger circulation amongst 
those who are lovers of scandal more than of truth. The author was 
probably a Spaniard serving in some inferior capacity in this country, 
who was imperfectly acquainted with the language, and possessed 
considerable capacity for believing improbable charges, with sin- 
gular carelessness in ascertaining how far such accusations were 
founded in fact. There is a foundation of truth in most of ¢he 
stories he tells; but there are some which we have in vain attempted 
to trace to their true origin, many of them being full of the 
grossest misstatements, and leaving us no clue by which to detect 
even the semblance of truth. The most remarkable of those which 
can be explained is that contained in the sixty-second chapter, 
which gives the details of a successful attempt on the part of an 
Earl Rochefort, brother of the last wife of Henry VIII., to divorce 
his own wife on a false charge of adultery, and his subsequent 
marriage with a young lady of the Court with whom he had fallen 
in love. The lady is called “ La Cobana,” and this name gives us 
the real clue to the story, which is a disguised account of the 
celebrated case of the Marquess of Northampton, accusing his wife 
of adultery and marrying Anne Bourchier, daughter of Lord 
Cobham, before any process of divorce had been gone through. 
The story is chiefly remarkable as involving Cranmer and Ridley 
in the act of sanctioning divorce for adultery and allowing the re- 
marriage of the two parties, as was permitted in the Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum which was designed to supplant the Canon 
Law in this country. But the author adds some particulars, the 
truth of which we have no means of ascertaining, the principal 
addition being the allegation that Lord Northampton made 
a fictitious charge of adultery against his first wife for the 
purpose of getting rid of her. It is certainly in favour of 
the story that the Marquess married Lord Cobham’s daughter 
before the Bishops pronounced in favour of the divorce, contrary 
to what was then the law of the land. But the details of 
the story are undoubtedly in some points false, and the conversa- 
tions entirely imaginary, as the time is laid in the reign of Hen 
VIIL., whereas the whole story belongs to that of Edward vi 
There is another very apocryphal story of a similar kind in which 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and his son, are the principal 
agents. In neither of these cases do we know from original docu- 
ments of the period anything even remotely resembling the par- 
ticulars minutely detailed in this narrative. 

The existence of the book is, as we have said, in itself a study 
in psychology. We regret to have to add that the editor has not 
attempted to throw any light upon the preposterous absurdities 
with which the book abounds; and indeed does not seem to 
have been aware of the impossible nature of many of the 
circumstances narrated. He appears to be singularly igno- 
rant both of English and of Latin, and to have no appreci- 
ation of the respective values of different English historians 
as authorities—Hume, Goldsmith, Lingard, and Miss Strickland 
being indiscriminately referred to in vindication of certain state- 
ments made by his author. He has written an Informe, which 
extends to 103 pages, much of which is occupied with the needless 
task of showing who was not the author, it being evident that 
no one much concerned in Court affairs could have written it, 
though probably the conclusion he comes to, that it was written 
by some companion of Juan Romero, may be true. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about the volume, next to its having found its 
way into print, is the fact of its having been copied in manuscript 
twelve times. Probably, if the editor had collated some of these 
copies, he would have avoided several mistakes into which he or his 
printer has fallen. 


SCOTCH FIRS.* 


As far as we can see there is nothing that can be called a reason 
for the title of the present volumes. We may grant that 
they are more suitably headed Scotch Firs than English Oaks, 
because the scene is laid in Scotland, and the persons who work 
out the two stories are Scotch also. We gather, therefore, that 
what the reader must infer from the title is that the work is intensely 
Scotch ; that as Scotch firs are sons of the soil, so are the men con- 


| cerned in the narratives. We may add, the women also; for Miss 


Tytler’s ideal for her sex is strong minds in strong bodies, inducing 
a masculine independence of action. There is something in the 
present state of religious feeling in Scotland which awakens the 
patriotism of her novelists. National institutions are never so 
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dear as when they are threatened ; therefore it would hardly seem to 
to the long-undisputed reign of Presbyterianism — 
whether Established, or Free, or in its stricter Cameronian varie- 
ties—that its ministers and congregations are furnishing matter 
for romance to well-known female pens. The simultaneous appear- 
ance of two novels exhibiting the religion of John Knox as the fittest 
natural expression of the nation’s religious sentiment seems to 
show that the view is being questioned or impugned from within 
as well as from without. We only hazard this suggestion to 
account for a seeming coincidence. If our notion has truth in 
it, the theme presents an added attraction in the wider field 
it offers for that patronage which belongs to the sense of eman- 
cipation; a sense awakened by the mere use of the pen, but 
quickened by any indication of time working its natural effects 
on human institutions. Homeliness and seclusion are marks at 
all times for this patronage, and the inhabitant of the Manse has 
ever been surveyed from an elevation even loftier than that which 
separases the country parson from his townbred delineator. Respect 
for motives, tempered by a ae appreciation of the prejudices 
which grow up and intensify in obscurity, is a posture of mind 
sugrestive to the fancy, especially perhaps to feminine fancy, 
which has a quick eye for social weaknesses and anomalies. And, if 
the minister offers these attractions, still more do the members of 
his congregation. In proportion to the simplicity of their faith, 
is it easy to play upon their narrowness and the conceit born of 
that narrowness and dense ignorance of the outer world. 
Scotch Firs consists of two stories, both marked by this loftiness 
of survey, the latter more prominently by its picture of pragmatical 
ess in the minister and busy amiable fatuity in his congrega- 
tion. The story is well told. The Rev. Adam Cameron, of the 
true Cameronian stock, is sent to London during the Great Ex- 
hibition by his flock, stimulated to open their purses and contribute 
their mites by the example of their townsmen of the Established and 
Free Kirk, who had sanctioned and aided their pastors to take 
holiday in new scenes. er that their loved and respected minister 
might not be behindhand in the popular distinction of a holiday 
tour, the whole parish became aflame on the subject. It was 
discussed privately and publicly; the matter was canvassed “ on 
the very Sabbath Day, at the risk of an accusation of sacrilege.” 
None crowed more loudly than the ancient women crowed, as they 
speculated over their coarse weak tea, bread with its scrape of 
butter, and occasional morsel of red-herring, on what would 
be the grand doings of their ‘Maister Cameron as gin he were na 
fit to gang on his travels as weel as ony warlly auld 
Moderate, or flichty Free Kirker, or stickit Papist.’” The minister, 
who was in fact the wisest, wittiest, most capable man 
among them, accepts their gift as it was meant, and we 
_— see him installed in his humble lodgings in Tottenham 
ourt Road, wearing his second best black suit, white at the 
seams. Long ago he had had his troubles; he had lost a dear 
and innocent daughter, and his son had brought him to shame by 
embezzlement in an office of trust, for which the sinner had been 
on the instant denounced by his father in words which drove him 
from home and country. London is a place where everything can 
be found, and, among other things, lost sons; and this one gave 
oceasion for the lesson which the — good man has to learn. 
As the minister walks towards St. Paul’s, full of well-read reflec- 
tions, he encovnters a fellow-townsman in the person of George 
mple, son of the leading minister of Kinkell. The meeting is 
cordial and friendly on the young man’s part, almost to the 
bewilderment of the seceding pastor. He eagerly catches at the 
permission to call upon Mr. Cameron in his lodgings, and there 
conversation flows on till the visitor accounts for his evening dress 
by the ss anette that he is going to the theatre to see an excellent 
and gifted young lady act ina play. His hearer is simply shocked. 
He could not have believed it even of the son of an Established 
minister. George argues, and the minister takes to preaching :— 
The minister’s quietness had not prevented him from standing up and 
beginning to preach on the floor of the London lodging-house parlour. As 
he preached he involuntarily assumed the familiar tone and action to which 
the people of Kinkell were so accustomed that they had come to look upon 
it as the proper pointing of each t of the di se. He hada 
certain groaning intonation, half nasal, half grating, which marked the 
difference between his speaking and his preaching. He leant forward and 
rose with each sentence and clause of a sentence, as by a spring, on the 
tips of his toes, descending again with a like jerk, ludicrously at variance 
with his grey hairs and the general gravity of his appearance. 
George is no way convinced, but so little displeased with the 
sermon that we see him next, as though he had dogged the 
minister's footsteps, following him as he formed one of a party of 
sightseers in Westminster Abbey. He is accompanied by an 
elderly man and a young girl, who seem more occupied by Mr. 
Cameron than by the Abbey. Fatigued by his exertions, he is 
overcome by giddiness, and finds himself attended to by these 
people, in whom the reader at once detects the missing son and 
a daughter, the image of his lost daughter. This young 
y, we need hardly say, oe to be the actress whose per- 
formance Dalrymple had the audacity to ask him to 
witness ; but this only comes out by degrees. Not that the fact, 
when the minister knows it, alters his opinion—indeed the 
author ventures on the bold step of making a clever rational 
Scotchman of the t day repair to the theatre where his 
granddaughter is to act, with the intention to “snatch her from 
her degrading occupation, though he had to proclaim its baseness 
and brave the fury of the audience and the strong arm of the 
law. He would rise up alone and cry, ‘ Lovers of D spots repent 
lest ye perish in your sins!’” And the c>!= thing that prevents his 


carrying out his design is the moral character and lifelike nature of 
the play and the homely scenes through which a good woman acts 
the part of guardian angel; “entering the breach once and 
again to deliver a weak sinner body and soul from the hand 
of the destroyer.” The author brings him by this means 
round to the view of the enlarged _ ge open to women, and 
he is so entirely converted as to make his story the subject of a 
lecture to his parishioners on his return to his duties—a story 
listened to by his fellow-minister of the Establishment, who 
concludes the scene by announcing the marriage of his son George 
with the very actress whose work for good the lecturer had 
described to them. 

The first and longest of these tales, “St. Ninian’s,” deals with 
the national character and religion from a different point of view, 
though still representing life in those remote regions as influenced by 
motives and subject to eccentricities which certainly must be seen 
at an unapproachable distance to bear any touch of nature. The 
plan adopted to remove this impression is perhaps the best that the 
case allows. It is to give such a description of the actors as shall 
make it seem an affair of personal knowledge and observation. St. 
Ninian’s is a University, and we are introduced to the Principal 
and professors with such detail of elaborate personal description as © 
might make some readers look for their counterparts in fact. The 
Principal’s nose might indeed be “ broad and heavy,” his face might 
be “ heavy-jawed,” on general hysiognomical grounds ; but, when 
it comes to the “ beard close shaven ” round the full mouth, “ and 
the bushy grizzled whiskers meeting the hair, still thick and 
strong, though plentifully sprinkled with grey,” it seems as if the 
portrait must be taken from the life. And, again, it may belong to 
the abstract Principal to pronounce all his ¢’s as w’s and all hi 
ea’s broad a’s, so that he pronounced “ will” “ wull” and “ heard ” 
“hard,” as Sir Walter Scott and Dr. Chalmers did; but the 
material of his waistcoats, the cut of his shirt-collars, and the times 
and qualities of his meals seem still to point to a servile co 
from nature. In the same way the professors are described with 
an apparent aim to make them living portraits. One is a lathy, 
bloodless-looking man with a smooth face; another has the long 
head of cautionand self-esteem. Theeffect of thisdetailed description 
is not fortunate; it is given of course to made the story seem real, 
but it only raises an expectation which the sequel does nothing to 
satisfy. One feels that such a Principal could not possibly have 
fallen into such a scrape as constitutes the story, and his whiskers 
and his watch-seals do nothing to account for it. The rule of the 
Kirk as opposed to the law of the land is the ground of his error; 
but that a man of any sagacity, not to say any Christian or 
natural feeling, could have descended to the measures which 
he took for concealing his infraction of church law and order 
by the early indiscretion of a Gretna Green marriage cannot 
be made to seem possible. The picture of a body of sullen 
men all opposed to their Principal, having got hold of a 
wrong thing and ing use of it to avenge themselves of his 
high-banded Tule, is not inspiring either to author or reader. Even 
the hero, Neil Colquhoun, the “ hot-blooded ” Celtic professor of 
Belles-lettres, does not enliven the scene. Whether he attacks the 
ese 2 in the “ Senatus” as the two fight for supremacy and in- 
dependence, or, having malignantly seconded a false charge, ends 
by seeking the Principal in his own home and making his abject 
apologies, he equally stands outside of the reader’s sympathies. In 
fact, there are not enough pleasant people to float the story agree- 
ably to its end. 

f Scotland and Scotch character and Scotch prejudices give 
the colouring to these stories, their moral is the right and duty of 
woman to take a more prominent and independent place in public, 
as well as social, life. Passive obedience makes a contemptible 
figure in the mother in “ St, Ninian’s,” who consents, in drooping 
submission, to her daughter’s alienation from home, its love and its 
rights. In the other story a family is saved from poverty and 
disgrace by the daughter's taking her life in her own and 
following the calling for which nature adapted her. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE volume devoted by M. Guyau to an account of Epi 

and of his ethical system*, which has been crowned the 
Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, is in many respects 
a work of much interest. M. Guyau that perhaps no 
doctrine has been so violently attacked as that of Epieurus, because 
it runs counter to popular opinions on ethies and religion. It 
was in vain for Gassendi to take up the defence of the much 
abused philosopher ; the Stoics had caricatured his views, and their 
rejudiced estimate was endorsed by Cicero, whose authority 
oe been accepted without hesitation by nearly all the historians of 
philosophy, including Ritter. If Epieurus has thus been misrepre- 
sented, his followers in modern times have fared still worse, and 
Hobbes, d’Holbach, and La Mettrie—to name only these three— 
are scarcely to be recognized in the aceounts given of them by 

some critics. M. Guyau thinks that the time has come for a wor 
of what is called rehabilitation, and his volume gives evidence of 
a thorough es with his subject. He begins with a few 
remarks on the method of exposition which should be adopted 
in the analysis of metaphysical systems; and then devotes an 
introductory essay to the crisis through which he considers society 


* Morale d’Epicure, et ses rapports avec les doctrines contemporaines, 
Par M. Guyau. Paris : Germer-Baillitre. 
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to be now passing, more especially in France and England, and to 
the connexion which modern social tendencies have with the doc- 
trines of a revived and modified Epicurism. The work itself is sub- 
divided into four books treating respectively of the pleasures of the 
body, the pleasures of the soul, private and public virtues as the 
result of these pleasures, and finally the history of the philosophy 
of Hedonism in modern times. A second volume, devoted more 
especially to the theories of evolution and to Darwinism, is an- 
nounced by the author as preparing for publication. 

Like Voltaire, Rousseau had his centenary, and in our 
opinion the author of the Contrat social, considered from the 
revolutionary point of view, was much more entitled to a comme- 
moration than his brilliant rival. As is well observed by M. 
Rodolphe Rey, the writer of the biographical sketch which opens 
this volume*, Rousseau was the rea] precursor of the French Re- 
volution; no one contributed more than he did to —— the 
theories of democracy and equality. The votaries of Rousseau, fol- 
lowing the example of the Voltaire centenarists, have published an 
jt he of their favourite author; and the collection before us, 
printed at Geneva, contains upwards of a hundred well-selected 
extracts which may safely recommended not only to the 
admirers of Rousseau’s political views, but to all  gcmpes who 
wish to become acquainted with the style of one of the greatest 
writers that the French language can boast of. Besides the bio- 
graphical sketch for which we are indebted to M. Rey, we have 
an essay on Rousseau considered as a Genevese patriot. 

Colonel Carette rushes boldly into the clouds of prehistoric 
times, and announces the publication of a work which is to 
comprise four substantial octavos. The first, just issued, treats of 
philological questions, and is entitled Le langage. Everything, 


we are told, in the course of its development traverses three dis- | 
Language is no | 


tinct periods—infancy, adolescence, and virility. 
exception to this rule, and the works of the philologists who have 
appeared since the days of Schlegel illustrate it in the clearest 
manner possible. But, prior to the period of infancy, there is one 
which may be called the embryonic stage, which has never yet 
been studied as it deserves, and thisis the point selected by Colonel 
Carette as the subject of his investigations. During the primitive 
period of its existence language has, we are told, passed throuch 
two phases, monosyllabism and agglutination, and in this elemen- 
tary form it has adequately expressed the wants and the ideas of 
men. Our author's aim is to determine what language was during the 
anti-grammatical period of its existence ; and consequently he has 
also to ascertain, as far as possible, what were the ideas or 
impressions entertained by prehistoric man. His essay, therefore, 
when finished, will be a contribution to psychology as well as 
to philology. His fundamental proposition is contained in the 
following statement :—as the ideas or impressions of the historic 
age are represented by the word and the sentence, so those of the 

rehistoric epoch found their exponent in the syllable and the 

tter. This theory is explained in much detail, and illustrated 
by tables which occupy the last twenty pages of the volume. 

The Académie Francaise, proposed as the subject of one 
of its annual prizes the FEloge of Buffon. Two essays were 
sent in, both of which were so remarkable that the reward, 
instead of being divided, was doubled, and the two competitors 
can now be judged by the general public, for their works 
are before us. M. Narcisse Michaut unfortunately died 
without being able to enjoy the well-earned praise which his 
composition had obtained y Bis the highest literary tribunal in 
France, and his Eloge de Buffon { was written in pencil on 
a bed of suffering. In fact it was never completed, for M. 
Gebhardt, Professor at the Nancy Faculté des Lettres, who has 
edited the volume and introduced it with a short biographical 
sketch of his friend, gives at the end, by way of appendix, a few 
notes which M. Michaut had meant to use as materials for a 
chapter on Buffon’s literary merits. The Eloge in question is re- 
markable in more than one respect. It shows a familiar acquaint- 
ance with scientific subjects, and it is admirably written. People 
are too apt to think of the celebrated French naturalist merely 
as one of the great French prose-writers of the last century, and 
to pass over his scientific views as false or obsolete. Modern science 
has, of course, gone very far beyond Buffon, but we must remem- 
ber how imperfect were the means of observation available at the 
end of the fast century, and how difficult it was for naturalists to 
collect data and procure specimens for their studies. 

M. Hémon §, who competed with M. Michaut for the prize 
awarded by the Academy, says that his object in writing his essay 
has been to substitute a true Buffon in the place of the legendary 
one. Before the year 1860 such an attempt would have been im- 
possible, for until then we had not at our disposal the two 
volumes of correspondence published and annotated by one of the 

t-grand-nephews of the illustrious naturalist. MM. Villemain, 
urens, Sainte-Beuve, and many others, had written about 
Buffon, but their notices were necessarily confined to literary or 
scientific criticism ; they could say nothing about his domestic life, 


his social habits, the thousand and one details, in short, which 


* J.-J. Rousseau et ses wuvres: biographie et fragments. Publié par le 
Comité du Centenaire. Geneve. 
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go so far towards explaining a man’s character, and which even 
help towards the interpretation of his works. M. Hémon, there- 
fore, has drawn his materials chiefly from M. Nadault de Buffon’s 
volumes. In the discussion of scientific questions he has taken as 
his guide the excellent monograph written by M. Flourens. 

The fifth volume of M. Schérer’s Etudes * contains a series of 
thirteen essays which are almost equally interesting, though from 
different points of view. The one on Mme. de la Rochejaquelein’s 
Memoirs, besides being an appreciative article on one of the most 
remarkable of modern French memoirs, gives us a curious biblio- 
graphical detail. It has long been taken for granted that the 
original work, composed by the lady whose name it bears on the 
title-page, had been revised by M. de Barante, who was further 
responsible for the description of Vendée given by way of in- 
troduction to the volume. A declaration contained in M. de 
Barante’s Souvenirs (still unpublished), and quoted by M. Schérer, 
| claims more distinctly for him the authorship of the book, whilst 
/ on the other hand Mme. de la Rochejaquelein’s MS. still exists 
written in her own hand. A comparison between this document 
and the work as printed proves that, if the lady is still entitled 
to be considered as the original author of the Memoirs, yet they 
were almost entirely rewritten by M. de Barante. The corre- 
spondence of Lamartine, and the journals and letters of the two 
Ampéres, have suggested to M. Schérer a few articles which are 
amongst the best in the volume, and the political and religious 
questions of the present day also form the 5 y of several 
essays. We may especially mention the p aper on M. Arnaud’s La 
Révolution et UEglise, inwhich our author taunts the Revolution 
with not having yet succeeded in establishing the principle of 
freedom. Authority has changed hands, he remarks, that is all; 
it is wielded by a large number of persons, instead of being the 
monopoly of a few, but we have no guarantee whatever for reason 
and moderation ; the rights of individuals and the claims of justice 
are not a whit more secure now than they were in the days of the 
ancien régime. This is a bold admission, coming from the pen of 
the editor of the Tempe. 

Although M. Léon Gautier has not yet finished his great work 
on the French medizval epics, he is already obliged to publish a 
second edition of the first volume.t The fact is that, since he 
attempted to elucidate the interesting question of the Chansons de 
Geste, many new points have been brought to light, fresh manuscript 
sources have become available, and editions of the chief metrical 
romances are now at the disposal of readers who feel an interest 
in these monuments of ancient literature. The few chapters, 
therefore, of M. Gautier’s original edition which are still allowed 
to remain have received important modifications. All the 
relative to the origin and formation of the French epics, to the 
cantilénes and to the versification, have been recast. M. Gautier has, 
moreover, added a list of all the MSS. containing the text of the 
old poems; and he has written a separate chapter on the style of 
the Chansons de Geste. In its improved shape the work will 
remain asa splendid evidence of Trench erudition, and as the 
best source of information on French social life during the early 
part of the Middle Ages; it gives us the whole economy of feud- 
alism poetically illustrated. 

The first volume of M. Baillon’s great Botanical Dictionary is 
now before us. Nearly eight hundred pages printed in double 
columns take us only half-way through the letter, C, so that the 
work is likely to be a very bulky one. This is partly owing to the 
fact that the type is large and handsome, and that space had to 
be provided for a great amount of woodcuts, some of which fill 
nearly a whole page. Nine coloured plates printed separately are 
also added as illustrations to the first volume. In an interesting 
preface M. Baillon explains the system according to which he has 
composed his work; and then gives a short summary of the 
history of botanical science from the days of Tournefort. He 
dwells particularly on the labours of Adamson and of Lamarck, 
who, as he aptly remarks, was the precursor of Darwin. It is 
not too much to say that botany is an essentially French science. 
Besides the names just quoted, we must not forget the illustrious 
representatives of the Jussieu family. Let us add that M. Baillon 
and his distinguished coadjutors have done their best to show 
| that France still remains faithful to the traditions which during the 
| last century were flourishing at the Jardin du Roi and in the 
| garden of Trianon. 

Charles Perrault§, chiefly celebrated for his French version of 
Cinderella, Puss-in-boots, and other fairy tales so dear to the 
denizens of the nursery, left also some memoirs which, although 

| not possessing much importance, are agreeably written, and con- 
tain some curious details respecting his patron, the Minister 
Colbert. These recollections, introduced by an excellent notice 
for which we are indebted to M. Paul Lacroix, have recently 
been published under the auspices of the Société des Bibliophiles. 

Baudri, Abbot of Bourgueil, in Touraine||, belongs to the eleventh 
century, and till quite recently was known only by his Historia 
Hierosolymitana, which treats of the expeditions to the Holy 


* Fludes sur la littérature contemporaine. Par E, Schérer. Vol. V. 
Paris: Lévy. 
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§ Mémoires de Charles Perrault. Précédé d'une notice par M. P. Lacroix. 
Paris: Librairie des bibliophiles. 

|| Un poéte latin du onziéme siecle: Baudri, abbé de Bourgueil. 
| Vabbé Henri Pasquier. Paris : Thorin. 


Par L. Gautier. Second Edition. Vol. I. 


Par H. Baillon. Vol. I. Paris and 


Par 
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Land, and has been spoken of by M. Michaud in his Histoire des 
Croisades. It appears, however, that he aspired also to the glory 
of a Latin poet, and it is as such that he is treated in the inte- 
resting monograph of the Abbé Pasquier, Honorary Canon of Angers. 
There was about the end of the eleventh century a rich harvest of 
Latin aa France; every convent, monastery, or episcopal 
school had its scholar who aimed at emulating Virgil, Horace, or 
Ovid. Baudri de Bourgueil was among the most remarkable of 
these poets, and it is no exaggeration to apply to him the well- 
known pentameter, ‘“‘Quidquid tentabam scribere versus erat.” 
All his letters were in poetry; he even attempted an epic on the 
subject of the conquest of England. If ke wrote an invitation to 
dinner it was in the metrical form, and the description of his 
nightmares was a model of Ovid’s Fasti, The Abbé Pasquier’s 
volume gives us, not only a biographical sketch of Baudri de 
Bourgueil, but an account of the progress of classical studies in 
the Middle Ages, and if we have any fault to find with him, it is 
for having too easily yielded to the temptation of overstating the 
literary merits of the worthy Abbot. 

The Koran is so tedious a book * that few persons have ever 
had the patience to do more than glance at it. Still a knowledge 
of it is absolutely indispensable to any one who wishes to talk 
and write intelligibly and correctly on the history of Mahome- 
tanism, and therefore we ought to be grateful to scholars such 
as M. Jules la Baume. T to him, we can at once find any 
text we want to consult, and we can refer at a glance to the 
whole collection of laws or directions on any given subject. An 
excellent biography of Mahomet, considered especially as a politi- 
cian, begins the volume. 

The work of M. Lavoix t, which is the result of a programme 

ublished by the Académie des Beaux-Arts, begins with an 
introduction assigning to instrumentation its place in musical 
art; then we have a rapid sketch of medieval instruments 
and of their use; after which the author gives us a few 
details respecting medieval instrument-makers. The work 
itself is divided into two parts, treating respectively of instru- 
ments and of instrumentation. Under the former heading comes 
a full description of all the elements of an orchestra, with 
a statement of their qualities and resources, and of the modifica- 
tions introduced from time to time in their structure. The latter 
division of the book is devoted to a history of instrumental 
music—1. From the beginning of the sixteenth century to the 
time of Haydn; 2. From Haydn to our own day. M. Lavoix 
explains carefully the system followed by the principal composers ; 
he discusses music in its symphonic and dramatic expressions, and, 
taking us to Germany, France, and Italy, he gives us a history of 

, music studied in its most illustrious representatives. 

Those who think that Garibaldi is one of the regenerators of 
modern society will admire without reserve the volume pub- 
lished recently by General Bordone.{ It is written from begin- 
ning to end in the tone of panegyric; but it will also interest 
the numerous class of readers who are fascinated by the descrip- 
tion of a life full of adventure, told in a simple, unpretending 
style. A portrait and two autographs illustrate this little biogra- 
phical sketch. 

M. Gustave Rivet’s collection of anecdotes on Victor Hugo § 
contains a number of curious details as to the literary and political 
career of the illustrious poet. The episode of the coup d'état, the 
war of the Commune, and the incidents of the siege, have supplied 
a variety of facts, some of which bring out in strong relief the 
character of Napoleon III. and of his entourage before the events 
of December, 1851, whilst others illustrate the blind confidence 
which had taken possession of the advanced Republicans at 
the very time when their arrest was settled at the Elysée, and 
when the Empire was on the eve of being established. The onl 
fault we can find with M. Rivet’s volume is that the author will 
not allow any criticism to be expressed on M. Hugo’s works; 
his genuine enthusiasm cannot understand that even the most 
undoubted masterpieces have their flaws. 

The Guides-Joanne have lost nothing of their popularity, and 
each new volume as it appears strikes us by improvements which 
distinguish it from its forerunners. Thus the handbook which 
treats of Northern Italy || completely supersedes the older work, 
excellent as that was et the time of its publication. Northern 
Italy furnishes by itself ample materials for a goodly-sized 
octavo; the author, M. du Pays, has devoted special attention 
to the artistic side of his subject; and, besides an introduction 
treating of the history of the various Italian schools, he gives us 
catalogues of the principal collections. The maps have been re- 
engraved, and the statistical documents revised and completed. 

f the Italy of 1878 is no longer that of 1860, what shall we say 
of Paris ? 1 
metropolis of France 4], was compiled before the Prussian war, the 
downfall of Napoleon III., and the days of the Commune; it 
answered therefore very imperfectly the purposes of a guide, and the 


opening of the International Exhibition rendered the publication of | 


* Le Koran analysé. Par Julesla Baume. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

+ Histoire de Vinstrumentation depuis le seiziéme siécle jusqu’a nos 
jours. Par H. Lavoix. Paris: Didot. 

t Garibaldi: sa vie, ses aventures, ses combats. 
Paris: Dentu. 

§ Victor Hugo chez lui, Par Gustave Rivet. Paris: Dreyfuss. 

|| Guides-Joanne: Italie du nord. Par A. J. du Pays. Paris and 
London: L,. Hachette & Co. 

Guides-Joanne: Paris par Adolphe Joanne. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 


Par le général Bordone. 


a new Paris illustré a matter of necessity. With its numerous 
a plans, engravings, and information of e kind, this ex- 
cellent volume will answer the tourist’s purpose for the next few 
ears, 

J The statistical account of the grand-duchy of Finland, com- 
posed by M. Ignatius*, and translated into French by M. Biaudet, 
is the reprint of a notice originally published two years ago when 
the first Finnish Exhibition was opened at Helsingfors. It is an 
interesting pamphlet illustrated with seven statistical maps and 
diagrams, and giving us much valuable information on a country 
which is still very little known. 

M. Coppée’s Récits et élégies ¢ are the production of a true poet, 
and except M. Victor Hugo’s Légende des sitcles we know few 
modern collections of verse in which the French Alexandrine isso 
skilfully handled, or so happily adapted to the purposes of narra- 
tive composition. The piece entitled La veillée is especially de- 
serving of mention. M. Collin’s sonnets{ are also admirable. 
His elegant little volume contains also speci of the old 
French rondel, such as Charles Duke of Orleans, the prisoner of 
Agincourt, used to write. 

M. Octave Feuillet’s Journal dune femme § belongs to the same 
class of tales as the Histoire de Stbylle, and = to have 
obtained as much success, having gone through thirteen editions 
in little more than three weeks. From the preface to the book 
we are led to infer that the story is really the work of a woman, 

and finished by M. Feuillet ; and internal evidence goes 
to show that this may be the true state of the case. Even M. 
Feuillet could hardly bring his mind to assume so completely 
feminine, and we may add foolish, an attitude as that preserved 
throughout by the heroine who is also the narrator of the story. 

Light literature is always well represented in the Bibliotheque 
universelle; but criticism and metaphysics contribute to each 
monthly instalment its most notable elements, and in the September 
part || we find two essays of the most interesting description—one 
on Lamennais considered as a Socialist, by M. Frossard, and the 
other by M. Naville on the writings of Claude Bernard. M. 
Tallichet, who deals generally with political topics, returns once 
more to the vicissitudes and the temporary solution of the Eastern 
question. 


* Le Grand Duché de Finlande : notice statistique. Par K. E. F. Ignatius. 
Helsingfors. 

+ Les récits et les élégies. Par Frangois Coppée. Paris: Plon. 

Du grave au dour. Par T. Collin. Paris: Plon. 

§ Le journal dune femme. Par Octave Feuillet. Paris: Lévy. 

|| Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. Livraison de septembre. 
Lausanne: Bridel. 
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mot Holland, Esq. Charies Baring Young, Esq. 
“is — usual Fifteen Days allowed ow payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Michaelmas will expire on October 1 

FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 

BONUS.—Persons assuring their Lives on the Participating System before the close of the 
present year will be entitled to share In the Bonus to be declared early in 1881. 
— ANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 

jurance. 

A large participation in Profits, with e. arantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the ities of partnership. 

All real improvements in modern en with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and x half. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER, now ready, postage free. 
SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER, New Edition, now 
ney. postage e free. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of Fopales ‘Works 
History, Biography, Religion, Travel and | Adventure, and the Higher C 
Fiction, and is especially of L and Se aan yy 
Institutions, and other large purchasers sof modern Books. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 


rculation or on Sale at! MUDIE'S Rag tty LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the oe vossible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, M ANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW required, for which 6d. each will gosizen, ae 3 
75, 76, 31, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies) the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1877. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 
HE HUMAN LIFE of CHRIST revealing the Order of 
the Universe, being the Hulsean Lectures for 1877; with an Appendix. By 
G. S. Drew, M.A. sometime Scholar of St. John’s Coll, Camb. Vicar of Holy 


Trinity, Lambeth. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW PUBLICATION. Price 1s. 
CHINA, and OPIUM: Three Essays, reprinted, 


with slight Alterations, from: the “Contemporary Revi ~ the Hon. Sir Epwarp 
Fry, One of the Judges of the High Court of Justice. 
London : EpwarD Bumpts, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars. 


The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 

Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 

Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 

WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

Directors. 


Hugh Gough Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth. 
William Thomas Bran ne Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General P. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George Esq. Charles Lyall, 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Felis, R.N. 
Robert B. Dobree, E a P. F. Robertson, 

ibbs, Esq. 


Robert Ryrie, E: ie 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Colonel Leo; ai Seymour. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 


Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 


NOTICE is hereby given eg ~~ Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas 
Policies will expire on Octobe: 


The Directors invite ie epeiinations for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies Fire, Lite, and Marine Accounts, and all other information can be 


had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
pion Hulse Berens, E: Right. Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
Bonham-Carter. "Boa, H. Janson, Esq. 
Char es Wm. Curtis, Esq, J. Shaw Lefevre, eqs MP. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. . } Sk W. Lubbock, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G, H. Gibbs, hs. Esa. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Vanition, E John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 
‘Thomson Hankey, E: sq. ALP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested 
‘Total Funds about 
‘Total Annual Income upwards of.. 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire A ‘oneneeen should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before October 


PH@NIx FIRE 2 6 x. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice Iv LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) .....0seeeeseeseeeeees £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


[MPERTIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium, 

Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed 


before October 14, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE AGRA ANK, Limited. Established in 1833. 
APITAL £1,000,000. 

HEAD a LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, mew ee Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 ea cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and ae esiecte Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HE NEW COENAGE. By Henry Granam. 


London : CIVIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. And at all Booksellers, 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 25s. 


PALMER'S COMPANY PRECEDENTS. Conveyancing and 

other Forms and Precedents relating to —— incorporated under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 and 1867. Arranged as follows: Agreemen of A Articles of 
Association, Resolutions. Notices, Certificates, Provitibaal Orders of Board of Trade, Deben- 
tures, Reconstruction, Amalgamation, Pepisions. Orders. With Copious Notes. By FRANCIS 


BEAUFORT PALMER, Esq., Burrister-at-Law 
given by Mr. Palmer must be 
intelligence and 


* To those concerned in getting up the ii 
very valuable, because he does not confine ey to bare precedents, but by 
learned commentary lights up, as it were, each step that he takes,” —Law Times. 

London: STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery. Lane. 


Just published, 12mo. post free, 2s. 6d. 


PALMER'S SHAREHOLDERS and DIRECTORS’ LEGAL 


COMPANION : a Manual of Every-day Law and Practice for Promoters, Shareholders, 
Directors, Secretaries, Creditors, and Solicitors of Companion, under the Companies Acts 1362, 
1867, and 1877. By F RANcIS B. PALMER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 

London : STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chaneery Lane. 


Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 
How, to CONVERS YOUR BUSINESS into a PRIVATE 
London: STEVENS & Sons, N9 Chancery Lane. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 


D*. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of Curing this Disease. By Roenr G. WarTs, M.D., M.R.CS., L.8.A., &¢. 


ates: Cc. laeeaeaes & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


5 Bulst 


On October 10, crown 8vo, with 2 Illustrations, 15s. 
ESSAYS IN ROMANCE: 
A New Series of “‘ The Essays of Shirley.” 


By JOHN SKELTON, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Impeachment of Mary Stuart.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


11 vols. in a Box, 21s. ; and in paper covers, each 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


1, VOICES OF THE NIGHT and EARLIER POEMS. 
2, EVANGELINE and MILES STANDISH. 

3. THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 

4, THE SPANISH STUDENT and JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
5. TRANSLATIONS, SONGS, and SONNETS. 

6. TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 

7. THE DIVINE TRAGEDY. 

8. THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 

9. THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 

10. BIRDS OF PASSAGE, SONNETS. 


11. FLOWER DE LUCE, THE MASQUE OF PANDORA, 
KERAMOS, &ce. 


first Uniform Edition of Mr. LONGFELLOW’S 
OEMS has been issued in this Country. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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£2,894,000 
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Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. ¥ 2 
Every other description of Bunking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted, : 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 5, 1878. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for OCTOBER will 
be published on Wepnegspay, the 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
a cannes be received by the Publishers later than THURSDAY NEXT, October 


London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. —ADVERTISEMENTS | for 


the Forthcoming the above Periodical must be 
Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS by the 7th October. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER = 1878. 
No. DCCLVI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE NEW ORDEAL—Preliminary. 
FIRE-FLIES. 


POETRY : Visions Gate—Holiday. J. 8. 
THE TROUBLES OF A SCOTS TRAVELLER. 

JOHN CALDIGATE. Part VII. 

THREE DAYS IN PARIS. 

“FRED”: A TALE FROM JAPAN. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEODORE MARTIN. 

THE NEW ROUTES TO INDIA. 

EASTERN PROSPECTS. 


W. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘ow ready, No. CCXXVI., 
(THE CORNHILL. MAGAZINE OCTOBER. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS: 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 26. The Fool's Paradise—Chapter 37. A Terrible 
THE CENTAURS. PartII. By S. CoLvix. 
RUNEBERG. 
to Ju t—Chapter 3. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES, 

COLOUR IN PAINTING. 

“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration. Chapter 46. The Result of Percival’s 
Economy—Chapter 47. Consequences. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


[THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. 
IMPERIALISM. By the Right. Hon. Ropert Lowe, M.P. 
CHARLES LAMB. By WALTER H. PaTeER. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE-—I. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
A CHINESE ROMANCE, By Sir Davip WEDDERBURY, Bart. 
7. BEGINNING OF NERVES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By G. J. 
MANES. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. By GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 

A RAJPUT CHIEF OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By A.C. LYALL. 

AN ECONOMIC ADDRESS : with some Notes. By the EDITOR. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NEW EQUILIBRIUM. By Ratpn A. EARLE. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 19% Piccadilly. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; post free. per annum, 10s. 
"THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarteriy : Journal of 
Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, 
No. LXIII. OCTOBER 1878. 

1. THE GOEL. By Jonny FENTox. 
2. THE ARCHAIC SOLAR-CULT OF EGYPT. Part I. By Rosent Browy, Jun. 
3. THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. By THomas WoopHovsE LEVIS, M.A. 
4. THE RELIGION OF THE SIKHS. By T. W. Ruys Davips. 
5. JAMES HINTON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By C. B. Urroy, B.A., B.S.C. 
6. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 

20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


A NEW_ STORY, 


the 
“THAT LASS LOWRIE'S,” 
“ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


UTHOR of 


BER Number of 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXVIII. (for OCTOBER). 


CONTENTS: 
1, “ HAWORTH’s.” By Frances Hopeson Buryetr. Chapters 1—6. 


2. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. I. Messina. By Enwarp A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 


3. LOVE IN THE VALLEY. By GreorGe MEnrepiTH. 

4. COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 

5. “THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT” IN 1720. By W. Miyto. 
6. REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSES. By M. W. Moccripce, 

7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 9—11. 

& THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. By Arruur J. Evans. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConreNts FoR OCTOBER: 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE NINETEENTH: 
a Study on the Reformation. By the Right Hon. W. E, GLApsTong, M.P. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA AS MANUFACTURING COMPETITORS. By 
JAMES HENDERSON. 


THE ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. By Francis W. NEWMAN. 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. By Professor W. StaNLEY JEVONS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE ROMANTIC REACTION. By Jer 
WEDGWOOD. 
HAFCKEL AND VIRCHOW: the Evolution Cont y in G y. By 
CHARLES ELam, M.D. 


THE DOGMATISM OF DISSENT. By Principal TvLLocn. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By GaprieL Monop. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. By T. &, &t. 
Petersburg. 
CONTFRMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES: 
1, Chareh History, &c. Under the direction of Professor Cheetham. 
2. Modern History. Under the direction of Professor S. Rawson Gardiner. 
5, Literature of the Middie Ages. Under the direction of J. Bass Mullinger. 
4. Essays, Novels, Poetry, &c. Under the direction of Matthew Browne. 
> Political Economy. Under the direction of Professor Bonamy Price. 
6. Physical Science, 7 ae &c. Under the direction of R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
7. Geography, Geology, &c. Under direction of Professor T.G. Bonney. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 31 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 1s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription (including postage), 20s. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


FoR OCTOBER: 

MAP OF AFGHANISTAN AND OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 
AFGHANISTAN (C. E. D. B.) 
CONTINUANCE OF ARCTIC RESEARCH (CLEMENTS R. MARKHA™). 
RICHTHOFEN ON PREJEVALSKY'’S JOURNEY IN CENTRAL ASIA, 
FELIX JONES. 
REVIEWS : “ The Shores of the Polar Sea.’ “ Tropical Nature, and other Essays,” 

“Cy prus : its Resources and Capabilities.” 

BOOK NOTES—CORRESPONDENCE~PROCEEDINGS OF GEOGRA- 

PHICAL SOCIETIES. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


ry Thursday, post free, Is. 
ORDS and COMMONS. This Week's Number contains 78 


ess Speeches and Letters of Members of both Houses. 380 in the First Five Numbers, 
Saealentia to Editors and other public men.—J. HALL, 11 St. Bride Street ; and of all News- 
agents. Members are invited to forward the fullest and most correct Reports of their Speeches, 


THE CHOIR SCREEN, DURHAM.—See THE BUILDER 
of this Week for View ; also View of Eye and Ear Infirmary, erpool—The Piano- 
forte Artistically Considered— Sewage in the Thames—The Artist and Work—Workmen’s 
Exhibition, Paris— Some Abuses in Home Furniture—Sanitary Co-operation A Paperhanger’s 
—Iron Promenade Piers, &c. 4d. ; by post, 44d. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


This day (3s. 6d., post free, 3s. 9d.), the Half-yearly Volume of 


HE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 

by Dr. L. S. ForBEs WINSLOW, Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Charing Cross 

CONTENTS : Mad Poets. No. I.—Prevention of Bieesn, my, Crime, and Pauperism 

N, Allen, M.D.—Suicide in its Social Relations. By J.G. Da M.D. "Is bad 
a Reality of the Past Myth of the Present? No. N. Whitley, C.E.— 
Case of Moral By Munro, —Lunacy in Engiand—Lunacy in 
“ Felo de Se.” R. ek B.A., —A Last Word for Constance Kent—The Case 
of the Rev. Mr. DodwellCorslation of Force i in n Hereditary Disease, &c. &e. 

London : BAILLI-RE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition, revised, post 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 14s, 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital 
for Sick Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Composition of the Human 
Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on 
Generation and Development, have been wholly or in great part re-written ; 
and the text has been much altered in many others, especially the Chapters 
on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 

About 200 New Illustrations, many of them from Original Drawings, have 
been added. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, FREDERICK WALKER, 
and R. B. WALLACE, 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Vol. II. 


crown 3s, 6d. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Post &vo. with Geological Map of Great Britain, and numerous additional Illustrations, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 
GEOGRAPHY 0F GREAT BRITAIN. 
of te Serves ofthe Und 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY. 


Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 22} by 17}. Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


STANFORD'S 
MAP OF WESTERN ASIA, 


Extending from Cyprus on the West to Kashgar on the East, and from Odessa ot 
the North to Mecca on the South ; and including such places of present intcrest 
as the North-western Frontier of India, the Routes to Kabul, the 
Valley of Herat, the New Russian Frontier in Turkestan 
and in Armenia, and the Euphrates Valley, &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 17} by 22}. In sheets, Is. 


MAP OF THE INDIAN 
AFGHAN FRONTIERS. 


Prepared to show the Physical and Political Boundaries of India and Afghanistan, 
embracing the country that lies between Peshawar, Kabul, and Kandahar, 
and Kelat and Chiltral, and exhibiting clearly the Passes from the 
Plains of India to the Afghan Platean—the Khyber Pass, the Pass 
of Kuron Valley, the Gurnal Pass, and the Bolan Pass, 


AND 


Attention is drawn by colour to the extent of country occupied by Independent 
Tribes that lies between the two frontiers. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ © 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE in 


IRELAND. By ManGarer M'’Narr Sroxes, M.R.I.A. Imperial 8vo. with 

“ Of course the round towers form a prominent subject of discussion in this volume, and we 
cannot but edhink that Mies one goes very near settling the great controversy of which they 
ay eo the most exhaustive book written on the subject it treats of that has appeared for 

founders’ News. 


TRANSLATIONS. By R. C. Jess, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glagow, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, =. ; H. Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trinity 
College ; und W. E. Currey, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 


8vo. 8s, 
Cambridge: Bett, & Co. 


THE ION of EURIPIDES. With Notes and 


Introduction. By F. A. Patry, M.A., Editor of Aischylus,” “ 
&c.; Classical Examiner to the University of London. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 
London: WHITTAKER & Co. 


COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 


For the Use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. By 
A. C. BarretT, M.A., Caius College. Fourth Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By Henry C. 


BANISTER, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music, Seventh Edition, with Emendations and Additions, fep, 8vo. cloth, ds, 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt. B. Mus. Oxon., Warden of Trinity 
College, London, and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 
Second Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“Mr, Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really concise history of the subject with 
which he deals.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Hunt has the enviable power of giving much information in few words ; he has, there- 
fore, in this small volume, afforded valuable assistance to musical students preparing for 
competitive examinations, which they could not so easily obtain elsewhere.”’ 

Musical Standard. 


WHO WROTE IT? A Dictionary of Common 


Poetical Quotations in the English Language. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of 


the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain MarRryaTt,R.N. New 
Pocket Edition, imp. 32mo, neat blue cloth, 2s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL'S READING BOOKS. 


THE LIFE of WELLINGTON. Post 8vo. 


with Maps and Plans, ls. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


On Tuesday will be published, fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


In two printings, on specially made paper, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SCHLUTTER’S GERMAN CLASS BOOK: a Course of 
Instruction based on Becker's System, and so arranged as to exhibit the Self-Develop- 
ment of the Lan ngusse. and its Atlinities with the E English. By FREDERICK SCHLU ——, 
late of the Royal Academy, Woolwich. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 424, cioth, 5s. 


MOLLER (A.)—A GERMAN READING BOOK: a Com- 


panion to “Schlutter's German Class Book.’’ With a Complete Vocabulary. 12mo. 
pp. 150, cloth, 2s, 


GERMAN for the ENGLISH. I. First Reading Book. Easy 


Seen with interlinear T: LT d by Notes and Tables, chiefly 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN ay S. STALLYBRABS, 4th Edition, crown 8vo. 
(Just published. 


Ety 
cloth, 48 
APEL’S SHORT and PRACTIC. AL GERMAN GRAMMAR, 


for Beginners, with copious E. Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Just ‘published. 


to the story. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With an Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. 

use of U d Middl hools. | 

iti. 00! With copious Exercises, By G. EUGENE. 
EXERCISES, 28. 6d. 


Or, GRAMMAR, 3s. 


“In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that we have as 
yet seen.”’"—4 thenaum. 


EUGENE'S FRENCH METHOD: Elementary French Lessons. 


Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to the “ ptaspemed 3s Comparative French G mar,’ 
by the saine Author. Second Edition, thoroughiy re eo 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. - 


“ Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our Hote French Exercise-Books. 
‘ducational Times. 


KRUEGER (H. )—SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR. Fourth 


Edition, pp. 180, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


” 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; AND 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By 


FRANCES MARTIN, Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Birth 3 
“A good novel, in which power ic force, and 


invention give 
plot by to enthral the 


r."’—Court Journal. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 


“An interesting 


snd pleasing beck; the language goed and the artistically 
drawn.”—Court J 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story,” “ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An extremely clever story, remarkably well told.” — Morning Post. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KATHARINE KrnG, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* The Bubble 


Repetetion” is quite ok to its predecessors. The plot is ingenious, and 
the interest sustai thence 


to the last.”"-4 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Entry Spenper, 


Author of “ Restored,’ “Son and Heir,” &c. 3 vols. [October 11. 


MESSRS. WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
In the press, and to appear in November, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN, from the 


Earliest Period to the Present Day. Containing a Sketch of the Invasions of 
India from Afghanistan, and of Afghanistan from India. Concluding with a 
Review of Afghan Politics from 1841 to 1878. 


THE LIFE of YAKOOB BEG, ATHALIK 


GHAZI and BADAULET, Ameer of Kashgar, By Demerrivs CHas. 
BouLGER, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. (Jn a few days. 


RUSSIAN and TURK, from a Geographical, 


Ethnological, and Historical Point of View, with Special Reference to /- 
late Political Situation. By Dr. R. G. LATHAM. (Jn a few days. 


CYPRUS, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. 


Adapted from the German of Herr Franz VON LOHER, largely Supplemented 
by other useful Information concerning the Island and its Inhabitants. By 
Mrs. A. Barson JoyNER. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


WATER and WATER-SUPPLY, chiefly in 


reference to the British Islands—Surface Waters. By Professor D. T. 
ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.C.S., &c. &c. 8vo. with numerous Maps, 


price 18s. 


NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, and 


TRAVEL. By Epwarp Locxwoop, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate of 
Monghyr. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 92. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


Vol. I. Commencing from the close of the Second Volume of Sir Jonn 
Kaye's “ History of the Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B. MaLLEson, C.S.1., 
Author of “* Historical Sketch of the Native States of India.” 8vo. 20s. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG the WILD 


BEASTS of INDIA: their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation ; 
with an Account of the Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. 
By G. P. SANDERSON, Officer in Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs 
in Mysore. Small 4to. with 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 3 Maps, 25s. 


A 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


OUR LADY OF TEARS. 


By LEITH DERWENT. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


‘THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The Life of the Prince Consort, by Theo. Martin. Vol. III. 7s. 
Published at 18s. 


Captain Burnaby’s Ride Through Asia Minor. 2 vols. 9s. 
Published at 36s. 


Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 2 vols. 15s. 
Published at 36s. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Kingsley. 2 vols. 21s. 
Published at 36s. 


Boyle’s Narrative of an Expelled Correspondent. 5s. 
Published at 14s. 


The Land of Bolivar, by James Mudie Spence. 2 vols. 14s. 
Published at 31s. 6d. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. 2 vols. 14s. 
Published at 36s. 


Riding Recollections, by Captain Whyte Melville. 5s. 
Published at 12s. 


The Greville Memoirs. 3 vols. 12s. 
Published at 36s. 


Sir C. W. Thomson’s Voyage of the “‘ Challenger.’”’ 2 vols. 26s. 
Published at 45s. 


Life of Lord Melbourne, by M’Cullagh Torrens. 2 vols. 12s, 
Published at 32s. 


Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster. 3 vols. 18s. 
Published at 42s. 


Memoir of Bishop Ewing, by Rev. A. J. Ross. 9s. 
Published at 21s. 


London and the Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran. 2 vols. 14s. 
Published at 30s. 


Among the Spanish People, by H. J. Kose. 2 vols. 8s. 6d. 
Published at 26s. 


Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 3 vols. 9s. 
Published at 32s. 


Life and Letters of George Ticknor. 2 vols. 5s. 
Published at 24s. 


Life of Pius IX., by T. A. Trollope. 2 vols. 9s. 
Published at 26s. 


Life of Sister Natalie Narischkin. 2 vols. 3s. 
Published at 21s. 


New Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan. 2 vols. 12s. 
Published at 30s. 


Captain Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. 5s. 
Published at 21s. 


Across Central America, by J. W. Bodham-Whetham. 5s. 
Published at 15s. 


Bussia, by D. Mackenzie Wallace. 2 vols. 9s. 
Published at 24s. 


Free Russia, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 2 vols. 6s. 
Published at 30s. 


Turkey in Europe, by Colonel Baker. 6s. 
Published at 21s. 


Egypt, by Edwin de Leon. 7s. 6d. 
Published at 18s. 


Upper Egypt, by Dr. Klunzinger. 7s. 
Published at 14s. 


The Cradle of the Blue Nile, by De Cosson. 2 vols. 5s. 
Published at 21s. 


Through Bosnia on Foot, by A. J. Evans. 3s. 6d. 
Published at 18s. 


Fair France, by the Author of “John Halifax.” 3s. 6d. 
Published at 15s. 


Young’s Livingstonia; Adventures in Africa (uncut). 3s. 6d. 
Published at 7s. 6d. 


Life of Lord Liverpool, by C. D. Yonge. 3 vols. 12s. 
Published at 45s. 


Schuyler’s Travels in Turkistan. 2 vols. 9s. 
Published at 42s. 


AND MORE THAN THREE THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR BOOKS. 


See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER, 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lunrep, 
New Oxford Street. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HOME LIBRARY (THE), 


CA Series of Books, illustrative of Church History, &c., aye, but not exclusively, 
adapted for Sunday Reading.) 


HOUSE of GOD (The), the HOME of MAN. By a the Rey, 
G. E. JEL¥, M.A., Vicar of Saffron Walden. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


INNER LIFE (The), as revealed in the Correspondence of 


pa mya Christians. Edited by the late Rev. T. ERSKINE. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 


SAVONAROLA : his Life and Times. By the Rev. Wit 
R. Ciark, M.A., Author of “ The Comforter,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
(Others in preparation.) 


FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS (THE). 
[A Series of Monographs on the Chief Fathers 4 the Church. The Fathers selected 
being centres of influence at important periods of Church History 
and in important spheres of action.] 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS (The). =m! the Rey. H. S. Horzann, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 


DEFENDERS of the FAITH (The); or, the Christian Apolo- 


gists of the Second and Third Centuries. By the Rev. F. Watson, M.A., Rector of 
Starston, Norfolk. Fecp. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. Wrtrram R. Crarg, M.A., 


Vicar of Taunton. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


SAINT JEROME. By the Rey. Epwarp L. Courts, B.A,, 


Author of “ Turning Points of Church History,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 23. 
(Others in preparation.) 


CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 


[A Series of Volumes showing how the Conversion of the Chief Races of the West was 
brought about, and their condition before this oceurred.] 


THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. By the Very Rev. Cuartzs 
MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE CELTS. By the Rey. G. F. Mactzar, D.D., Head-Master 


of King’s College School. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE ENGLISH. By the same Author. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


THE NORTHMEN. By the same Author. Fep, 8vo, with Map, 
cloth boards, 2s. 
(Others in preparation.) 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
Just published. 
CORAN (The) ; its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 
it bears to the — Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM MurR, K.C.S.I., LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 25 
Recently published. 
BUDDHISM; being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of 


Gautama, the "Buddha By; T. W. Ruys Davips, of the Middle Temple. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HINDUISM. By Professor Monten Wittt1ams, M.A., D.C.L., 
&e. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Srosarr, B.A., 
c 


Principal, La Martinitre College, Lucknow. 'p. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


Just published. 
Gives the results of te late Ordnance S ayy a and brings the History of 
the Peninsula up to 
SINAI, from the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the Present Day. 
By HEyRy S. PALMER, Major R.E., F.R.A.S. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 


Recently published. 


ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. By 


the late GzorcE Smit, Es ua at of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum. Fep. 8vo. cloth boar: 


BABYLONIA (The HISTORY of). By the e late Grorce Suiru, 
Bey. Edited by the Rev. A. H. fares, Assistant- Comparative Philology. 
Oxiord. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s 


EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. By S. Brecu, 


ae. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards. 


PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. By 


W. S. W. Vacx, M.A., F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 23. 


GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of ASIA MINOR. By 
W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE HEATHEN WORLD AND ST. PAUL. 
Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards. 
ST. PAUL in DAMASCUS and ARABIA. By the Rev. 


GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. 2s. 


ST. PAUL in GREECE. By the Rey. G. S. Davies, M.A., 


ST. PAUL at ROME. By the Very Rev. Cuartes Mertvare, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 2s. 


ST. PAUL in ASIA MINOR, and at the SYRIAN ANTIOCH. 


By the Rev. E. H. D.D., ”Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Vicar Kent, 
and Professor of New Testament Exegesis i in King's College, London. 


LONDON: 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, L.C.; AND 48 PICCADILLY. W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


At all Booksellers’, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE _ for 


OCTOBER 1878, in which is continued the new Serial Story, THE FIRST 
VIOLIN, and which contains an Article on Macready, “The Temple of 
Mars,” by R. Hengist Horne, and other Articles and Stories. 


| THE LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 
21s. 
OBSERVER. 
Mr. Low’s narrative is of engrossing interest. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER, 
in Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess 
ag (Mdme. HELPER). Translated by Mrs. GEORGE SrcrGe. 2 vols. 
Svo. 21s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS'S 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WORLD. 


8, of its own. is original ; it pein that = gives = real charac 
ters instead of conventiona puppets. very page is steepe in vigorous, glowing, poetic 
love of beauty which was with Mortimer Collins no affectatio: : ’ 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “ Olive 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. FRANCILLON’S 


STRANGE WATERS. | 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Amusing, exciting, and original. 


EXAMINER. 


A novel which betrays true genius. The reader who wishes to realize the d 


ramatic power | 
possessed by the euthoor ' need only read the closing scene, \ nag for emotional life and passion, | 


surpasses any we are able to recall in modern English ficti 


SALVIA RICHMOND 


OBSERVER. 
maces a novel wins a plot, and a very cleverly-manazed plot too.. 


merits of anime- 
tion 


lly of brilliancy, are not to be overlooked. 


Next week, 3 vols. crown Svo. 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


RUSSIA’S ADVANCE EASTWARD. 


Based on the Official Reports of Lieutenant Huco Srumm, German Military 
Attaché to the Khivan Expedition. Translated by Captain C. E. H. Vincent. 
Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 6s. 


“Captain Vincent's account of the improvements which have taken place lately in all 
ts aneches of the service is accurate and clear, and is full of useful material for the consideration 


us those who believe that Russia is still where she was left by the Crimean war."’—Atheneum. 


THE RUSSIANS in CENTRAL ASIA: 


a Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. By Baron F. Von HELLWALD. ‘Translated by 
THEODORE WIRGMAN, LL.B. Large post 8vo. with Map, 
clot S. 


“ A learned account of the geography of this still ill-known ian, ¢ — characteristics of its 
«ain divisions, of the nature and habits of its numerous races, a Sirough it of 
Hessian influence It contains a large amount of valuable whe —Tim 
“ A lucidly written, and apparently ac curate account of its geozraphical features 
énd its history. Its worth to the reader is furthe ell map, 
the most recent Russian 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NOTICE. 


A NEW STORY, ENTITLED 


LIGHT AND SHADE, 
By CHARLOTTE G. O'BRIEN, 
Is published this day, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


RECORDS of MY GIRLHOOD. By Franczs 


ANN KEMBLE, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. WALTER 


FARQUHAR retool D.D., Ded Dean of Chichester. By the Rev. W.R. W. 
STEPHENS, Prebend of ter, Author of “The Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c, 2 vols. Be. 8vo. with 2 


TRANSLATED BY C. LAMB KENNEY. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE de 


BALZAC. With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame de SURVILLE. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. with Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac’s Handwriting. 


| BY HENRY BARTON BAKER. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Heyry Barton 

| Baker, Author of “‘ French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolu- 

tion.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John 
Edmund Kean, Elliston. 


BY LADY JACKSON. 


OLD PARIS and its LITERARY SALONS. 


By Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson Diaries,” and “The Bath 
Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Portraits of Bossnet, Fénelon, 
Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louise de la Valliére, Louis XIV., Prince 
de Condé, Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Montespan. 


| 
| 


BY BERNARD BECKER. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES: A Princess of 


the First Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, Count 
de Bonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin’ Joinville, Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo, Sir John Maurdevile, A Wandering Jew, "A Travelled Moor, A 
Learned Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccaneer, 
William Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some 
Odd Members of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the 
Revolution. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


| BY DR. PHIPSON. 


SCENES and CHARACTERS of the REIGN 


of LOUIS XVI. By Dr. T. L. Purrson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


| [Net week. 


~NEW WORKS of FICTION, by the Authors of 
THE QUEEN of CONNAUGHT, 

THE WOOING O’T, 

SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT, 
KILCORRAN. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before 
the public such Works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have already 
acquired some notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a 
handy and cheap form. 

The Volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well 
printed and neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can 
find a permanent place in the Library. 

The price of each Volume will be Half-a-Crown. 


The following Volumes will be aie at the end of October: 


| THE LAND O’ THE LE AL. Ae ns entirely New Story.) By 
the Author of ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the R;: 
Ir 
A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. By FLorENcE 
derstood.” 


Monteomery, Author of * Misun 


AS HE COMETH UP THE STAIR. By the Author of 
“ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
Iv 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “Tho 


Wooing o’t,” &c. 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie Epwarpes, Authoress 
of “Archie Lovell,” &c. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By One WHO HAS 


ENDURED IT. New Edition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 4A 
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THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. beg to announce the Publication 
of an Edition of the WORKS of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, in Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo. 


The Letterpress of this Edition is being printed by Messrs. Ricnarp 
Cray, Sons, & Taytor, on paper of the finest quality, expressly 
made for the Work by Messrs. Joun Dickinson & Co. 


The Steel and Copper Plates are being printed on real China paper by 


Messrs. J. H. and F. C. McQueen, and mounted on Plate Paper 
expressly made for the Work by Messrs. Jonn Dickinson & Co. 


The Woodcuts and Vignettes are all being printed on real China paper, 
and mounted with the Letterpress of the Book. 


Many new Illustrations by Eminent Artists are being made. 


The Edition is limited to One Thousand Copies, and the type is to be 
distributed after that number of each sheet has been printed. 


The issue was commenced on the Ist of October, with the publication 
of “ Vanity Fair,’ in Two Volumes; and Two Volumes will be 
published on the 1st day of each consecutive Month, the publica- 
tion of the Twenty-four Volumes to be completed in one year. 


Subscriptions will be received through Booksellers for Complete Sets 
of the Works; each set will be numbered, and Copies will be 
delivered to Subscribers in the order in which Subscriptions are 
received. 


The Publishers reserve to themselves the option of at any time in- 


creasing the Price at which new Subscriptions will be received 
by them through Booksellers. 


The Publishers also reserve to themselves the right of printing a few 
copies beyond the Edition of One Thousand Copies, for the pur- 
pose of delivery, according to law, to the Public Libraries, and for 
presentation to Artists and others engaged in the production of 
the Work. Such additional copies will not be numbered or 


sold, the Edition for sale being strictly limited to One Thousand 
Copies. 


Prospectuses and Specimen Pages, with information as to the price at 
which Booksellers will receive Subscriptions, may be obtained 


on application to the principal Booksellers in London and the 
Provinces. 


15 Watertoo Prace, Lonpon: October 1878. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; ani Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Ollice, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in tae Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Sxturday. October 5, 1878, 
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